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REMOVAL. 
Tue Orrice or “Nives’ Nationat Reaister,” 
has been REMOVED to 
Euraw stTRept, one door from Baltimore sircet, 
and immediately opposite the 
Eutaw House. 


ries out the menace of the other. Both governments 
are in a false position. The president’s uncalled for 
loquaciousness, denoting, as it did, a foregone con- 
clusion, produced the warlike explosion of the pre- 
sent and the proximate Premiers—Peel and Russell 
—in the house of commons. The two governments 
stand pretty much in the position of the varlets who 











FOREIGN. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 
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The Steamer Caledonia left Liverpool the 19th 
yt. and reached Boston on the 3d_ inst. bringing 98 
passengers, amongst whom is the Rev. Dr. Wyarr, 


of Baltsmore. 


The propeller packet ship Massachusetts was to 
jeave Liverpool! in a few hours after the Lea 
e 


party of ladies and gentlemen who went out in her 


having 35 cabin and 104 steerage passengers. 


fom Boston intend to return in her. 


The Steamer Unicorn was sold to Mr. Whitney of 
st. Johns, N. B. to run between that port and Hali- 


fax. 


NavaL Preparations. The following is from 
Wilmer & Smith’s European Times, 6f the 19th 
October. 

“The dock yards and naval arsenals of England ex- 
hibit extraordinary activity at the present moment. 
In many of the outports steam frigates of the largest 
class have been ordered by the government, to be 
ready by a fixed period, according to the contracts, 
and the builders have been bound down in heavy 
penalties to have them, like the old Commodore in 
the song, “fit for sea” at the required time. The 
contractors have lately been informed by the Admi- 
rally that the penalties will be rigidly enforced in 
the event of failure as to time. In addition surveys 
are being made of the coast and of the outports, and 
preparations are also being made for placing the 
whole in a position of the greatest strength and im- 
pregnability. But the natural inquiry is, whence 
this warlike activity? What 1s the occasion that de- 
mands it? We are at peace with the world; our ships 
ride quietly on every sea; the foreign relations of 
the country wear a pacific appearance. With all the 
great powers of Europe we are apparently on the 


most friendly terms—not a ripple disturbs the calm-| 


ness Of the ocean wave. 

What, then, can be in the wind which indicates 
this strange and unnatural prescience of the storm? 
With the expectation of the misunderstanding in the 
Rio de la Plata, to which France, equally with our- 
vlves, is a party, there is nothing palpable to vulgar 
ken in this galvanic movement in the arsenals and 
on the seaboard. ‘Those who profess to see farther 
toa millstone than their neighbors, point to the 


| Far West”—to Oregon for a solution of the mys- 


ery. Fresident Polk, say they, is determined to 
have the disputed territory, irrespective of the con- 
sequences. ‘The spirit of his inaugural address, the 
tune authorities add, actuate the president and his 
democratic congress. 

The comparative weakness of the whigs in the 
house, as well as in the senate, and the strong feel- 
ings which influence a large portion of the citizens 
ol the U. States on this question, are adduced as po- 
lent reasons for the arming, and the preparations for 
onslaught, of which the dockyards of Britain at the 
present moment give indubitavle proof. The pre- 
parations to which we allude are unquestionably 
iatters of fact; whether the inference deduced there- 
rom be correct, 1s another question. But the quid- 
hunes, who are never at a loss for reasons on which 


0 build a speculation, however absurd, instance the 


aclof Mr. Everett having declined an invitation to 
4 public dinner at Boston, on his return home, be- 
‘ause he could not speak except of vague generali- 
les, Without violating official confidence, as a proof 
hat the relations of the two countries, arising out of 
he Oregon, are critical, and likely to involve the 
ast ulternative—war. 

€ mention these circumstances, because they 
oat on tue surface of political and conversationary 
emtip, Without at all endorsing them with our own 
Sulity or- approval. Our own opinion is, that a 
i about the Oregon territory would be one of the 
eas reckless and insane exhibitions that the civi 
ener World ever witnessed; and yet the fact stares 
Me one in the face, that the governments of both 

ries are committed to hostilities, if either car- 

Vel. XIX—Sig. 10 


represent the rival houses of Capulet and Montague 
in the play—**Do you bite your thumb at me, Sir?” 
‘Is the law on our side if I say yes?” If both par- 
j ties give and take a little, all will be well; if, on the 
contrary, neither will recede from his position, the 
sword, it is not improbable—nay, it is more likely— 
willbe drawn. We hope for the best. ‘War isa 


some one says. We had much rather see an able 
and clear-headed diplomatist like Mr. McLane, ‘‘ex- 
change his ideas” with our quiet and by no means 
exacting foreign minister, Lord Aberdeen, to some 
purpose—a pacific one, we mean—than to see Eng- 
land bristling with bayonets, and America rampant 
with fury. “Cry fury, and let slip the dogs of war,’ 
may do very well for the adventurous and desperate 
—for those who have something to gain, and nothing 
to lose, in the “‘blcody exchange;” but every friend 
of his species in both countries, every lover of his 
lance, whether British or American, will desire a pea- 
| ceable termination of the dispute ” 

The commercial intelligence is of some mport- 
ance. 


The British harvest, has suffered again by unfavo- 
rable weather, and the condition of grain now har- 
vesting will be bad. Prices of grain and flour have 
, advanced, and that of cotton has again declined. 

The Leeds Mercury says—‘‘We have now advanc- 
ed to near the middle of the third month of our har- 
‘vest in England, and there is still @ good deal of 
grain in the fields unsecured, and an unusual quanti- 
ty for the season uncut, north of the Humber. The 
weather has been very unsettled for the last fort- 
|night: we have searcely had two successive fair 
days; very little corn has been carried during that 
| time, and that which has been stacked will prove 
| when it comes to be thrashe |, in a damp state, unless 
- kept till the March winds have whi-ked thr’gh it. [he 
season has, however, not been damaging: frequent 
brisk winds aad the cold air have prevented the pro- 
cess of sprouting, and we still think that not much 
harm has been done to the grain since it passed 
through the hands of the reapers. As to the aggre- 
gate of the harvest, we adhere to the opiuion we 
have already expressed, namely, that taking the 
average produce of the year at 20,000,000 quarters 
of wheat, last year’s produce would yield 21,000,000, 
while this year’s will not exceed 19,000,000. Of 
other grain it seems to be the general opinion that 
we shall this year have a fair average, but that po- 
tatoes will be a failing crop in some parts of the 
kingdom, though by no means general.” 

Wilmer & Smith’s Express of the 19th October 
says—‘The price of corn is rising rapidly; and on 
this head we need do little more than refer to the 
ample details in our market returns. The weather 
lately has been most wretched, and even at the pre- 
sent moment large patches of uncut grain are ex 
posed to the pelting of the elements of the north of 
England and in Scotland, while, as we have stated 
previously, the position of matters in Ireland is even 
worse. Damp corn enhances the value of fine wheat; 
and those whio possess the latter, calculating on a 
rise, evince no desire to part with it. The market is 
therefore scantily supplied, and improvement in the 
price is the result. As to the general yield of the 
harvest, the authorities differ; bnt it seems undenia- 
ble that the wheat crop will be under that of last 
year—though not to the extent that some alarmists 
would fain induce the world to believe.” 

The Irish potato crop, alas for poor unfortunate 
Irishmen, turns out to be sadly affected by the rot.— 
This is really distressing iritelligence. The Mark 
Lane Express says that a correspondent in the coun- 
ty of Kildare writes: “There is no doubt of the failure, 
of the crop, and there is every reason to apprehend 
a famine in consequence. The attention of most 
persons appears to be entirely directed to one point, 
that of ascertaining how far any portion of the crop 
can be saved. Suppose the untainted portion were 
secured from the destruction which threatens it— 
would the vast population of the country be secured 
from want approaching to famine? I think not.” 








bloody exchange of ideas at the cannon’s mouth,” | 





The Cork Reporter of the 14th says—Accounts 
continue to reach us of the deplorable state of the 
potato crop. The malady is increasing, and the 
district which was free yesterday is to-day visited 
with the pestilence. Kerry, which was hitherto safe, 
is beginning to complain, and our Crookhaven cor- 
respondent, who last week informed us that all was 
tight in that district, now assures us that since he 
last wrote the potato murrain has made its appear- 
ance. The accounts from Meath, from the neighbor- 
hood of Dublin, from Tyrone, Roscommon, Water- 
ford, Kilkenny and Carlow, Down and Armagh, are 
all to the same effect. Things begin to wear an 
alarming aspect. The vegetable pestilence, though 
not universal, and in some instances happily ascer- 
tained to have been exaggerated, is yet known to be 
spreading, and to be most destructive. 

GERMANY. 

The Zollverein unexpectedly terminated their ses- 
sion without having arrived at any conclusion what- 
ever, leaving affairs as they are. This seems to have 
surprised every body. Berlin dates of the 9th Oc- 
j tober siy—‘'No one foresaw this termination of the 

debates, and the surprise it has occasioned is ex- 
ceedingly great. The Southern States demand the 
increase, but Prussia refused to accede thereto, and 
no decision could be obtained. The decision of the 
|Zollverein to separate without a decision will be 
advantageous lo American commerce generally, and 
especialiy to American cotton. The United States 
might, however, have secured admission for these 
articles al the present, or even lower duties, had the 
decision of the Zoilverein been otherwise, supposing 
they would have given exclusive advantages to the 
products of the Zollverein. But the states would not 
bind themselves to anything of the kind.” 

PORTUGAL. 
The vintage, is stated to have entirely failed. 
ALGIERS. 

Abd-el- Kader has surprised another detachment of 
the French troops in Algeria, consisting of about 200 
invalids, and captured them all. 

HAYTI. 
The insurrection or Dominican diversion which 
looked formidable a fortnight since, seems, like the 
thousand and one former accounts from this island, 
to be quietly blowing over. 








NATIONAL AFFAIRS, 





APPOINTMENT BY THE PRESIDENT. 


Robert L. Longhead, of Pennsylvania, as consul 
of the United States for the port of Londonderry, in 
Ireland, in the place of James McDowell, deceased. 
NAVAL JOURNAL, 
Steam naval power. In the course of some remarks 
advanced a few months since, in relation to steam 
navies, we expressed the opinion, that in case 6f fn ac- 
tive war occurring between formidable naval powers, 
thereby subjecting the various improvements that 
have been made in this department of national ar- 
mament, to actual test, that nearly the whole of the 
existing steamers would be found almost useless, in 
competition with those that further improvements 
would suggest the construction of. We regard a}! 
that lias been expended by our government in that 
direction, as the price paid for an apprenticeship in 
aiming for that perfection of which the science is 
susceptible, and which it has been prugressing to- 
wards with unexampled rapidity. The American 
people begrudge not the expenditure, though much 
of it may have been, and perhaps ought to have been 
avoided. Let that pass. Our maim object should 
be, to acquire as speedily and as cheaply as we cana, 
as perfect an acquaintance with this science, which 
is in future to be the arbiter of naval power, as is 
practicable, It was with this view that the various 
experiments were made at the expense of the go- 
vernment, in building, fitting, and refitting, the un- 
fortunate steamer Princeton, but which resulted with 
but one stage beyond what was acquired in the pre- 
vious construction of the Missouri and Mississippi. 
We presume that it was mainly with the view of 
testing ‘‘improvements” ai less expense, that the go- 
vernment under Mr, Tylec’s administration, direct- 
ed the construction of a number of Iron Steam Re- 
venue Cutters, for doing which, without the direction 
of congress, a memorable bill was passed at the Jast 
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session, the president’s veto notwithstanding, which 
restricts all appropriations of the public funds in that 
direction by executive authority, unless previously 
cuthorised by law. 

Some idea may formed of the progress of improve- 
ment in these miniature experiments, from the fol- 
lowing article. 

Steam Revenue Cutters. The Washington Union 
says, that eight steamers are in commission, or in 
course of construction, for the revenue marine: 

The “Spencer,” built at Pittsburg, was originally 
upon Lieut. Hunter’s plan, but the propelling power 
has been changed to Loper’s. 

The “Legare,”°at New York, was, and now is, 
upon the plan of capt. Ericsson. 

The **Bibb,” upon Lieut. Hunter’s plan, built at 
Pittsburg, is unfinished. 

The “‘Jefferson,’’ built at Oswego, was upon Capt. 
Eriesson’s plan, but has been changed to Loper’s. 

The “Dallas,” building at Buffalo, was intended 
for Lieut. Hunter’s plan, but is now having side- 
wheels applied. 

The “McLane,” building at Boston, was intended 
for Lieut. Hunter’s plan, but is likewise changed to 
side-wheels. 

The “Polk,” at Richmond, and ‘*Walker,” at Pitts- 
burg, are under construction with side-wheels. 

The contracts for building were made for all 
these vessels during the administration of Mr. Tyler. 

Official reports from Capt. Frasen, who has been 
superintending the experiments and performances of 
those new craft, are published in the Washington 
Union. The report which speaks of the trial of the 
Loper propeller mentions some accidents to several 
cutters, with different propellers, and thus concludes: 

‘‘] would respectfully recommend, as the machi- 
nery of the above named vessels is adapted to Lo- 
per’s as well as Ericsson's propellers; and as the 
propeller may be made, set to the vessels and applied 
by their own engineers, that that of Loper may be 
used. I am satisfied by my own observations, as 
well as the assurances of individuals who are en- 
gaged in the steam navigation, that the Loper pro- 
peller is far superior to the other in every point of 
view, and partienlarly in strength, and consequently 
in durability.” 

The Naval School. A more striking proof could 
hardly be produced than the above article furnishes 
of the necessity for the establishment of a school, in 
which students that are designed for naval officers 
may acquire a thorough knowledge of those sciences 
which belong to that branch of the public service, 
including as it hereafter must, ap acquaintance with 
engineering, and of general machinery. Such an 
institution should have professors to whom the pro- 
gress already made in those sciences would be fami- 
liar, and to whose strict investigation whatever pro- 
poses to be new expedients ought to be submitted for 
investigation. The penalty incurred for neglecting 
such precaution, is, that experiments that have been 
tested over and over and exploded, are renewed 
with perhaps the most trifling variation. The ex- 
pense of time, labor, and money, thrown away by 
mankind upon idle experiments is enormous, and 
which “a Jittle learning” might have saved, to 
say nothing of the mortifications, and dangers, and 
sometimes ruin, which these experiments involve. | 
knew a man well, of an excellent mechanical minu, 
but se opinionated of its powers, that he despises all 
book learning on the subject. The consequence has 
been, that he has toiled most industriously up to 
old age, in pursuit of one contrivance or another, 
each of which he has worked ont to absolute failure, 
and nearly all of which, an acquaintance with the 
progress of science woy/d have learned him, had pre- 
viously been tried and found defective. May such 
men, with plausible contrivances submitted to the 
departments of government, whose duty cannot ad- 
mit of their duly investigating the subject, squan- 
der thousands and thousands of the public funds, to 
very little profit. 


The Col. Harney, U. S. Steamer, lieut. Whittle, 
commander, put into New Orleans on the 20th ult. 
in distress. She left Norfolk the 3d, bound to Aran- 
sas Bay via Charleston, St. Augustine, Key West, 
Tampa Bay, and Mobile. Off the Balize on the 15th 
leaked badly and had to put in for repairs. 

The Potomac, frigate, it seems, has been at length 
cobbled sufficiently at Mobile, to admit of adventur- 
ing round to an Atlantic port to receive repairs 
which she has been totally good fornothing for want 
of, for nearly twelve months past, and which it has 
cost the government a round sum we suspect, for not 
earlier adopting the only effectual course of obviat- 


Ing. 

a Norfoik correspondent of the Philadelphia North 
American says—‘*Commodore Parker, it is under- 
stood, is to have the Boston yard, commodore Perry 
the West India station, and commodore Jones thie 
African squadron. Commodore Bolton is to go to the 


| 








Mediterranean. The orders for the return of the 
frigate Cumberland have been revoked; she will 
finish her cruise, and be relieved by the flag ship of 
commodore Bolton.” 

A naval depot on Lake Erie, is thought of, spoken 
of, and said to be under advisement at Washington. 

Capt. J. M. McIntosh has been appointed to the 
command of the naval rendezvous on the New York 
station, and capt. Henry Eagie to the duty of inspec- 
tor of provisions. 

Lieut. Cost, of the Revenue Marine, has been pro- 
moted to a Captaincy, and placed in command of one 
of the new Revenue steamers. 

The Congress, U.S. frigate, left Norfolk for Hamp- 
ton Roads, and would have proceeded to sea early 
last week, but commodore Stockton having received 
by mail, at Norfolk, despatches from Washington, 
detained her in order to allow him time to repair 
thither by steamboat. He must have returned im- 
mediately. The Congress went to sea ou Thursday. 
A letter from on board off the Capes, October 30, 
says,the commander came on deck at 9-35m. and was 
received with music, ‘Hail Columbia” and a salute 
of thirteen guns and three cheers. He mounted the 
horse block and said, 

Commander Dupont and officers—You have been se- 
lected for your superior merit and high reputation. 
Men—Your conduct since you have been on board 
this ship entitles you to the highest praise. There 
goes my broad pennant, and to your valor and pa- 
triotism J trust its honor, which is dearer to me than 
life. We now sail for California and Oregon, and 
then what Heaven pleases. 

He said: Mr. Chaplain,—Please pray to Almighty 
God fcr His protection; when we are in danger it 
may be too late. 

The Pennsylvania, U. S. ship of the line, has gone 
into the Gosport navy yard. 

The Lawrence, U.S. brig, commander Jarvis, left 
Pensacola on the 23d ult. for Vera Cruz. 


“The Navy Assailed.” Under this caption the U. 
States Gazette inserts a paragraph from the Washing- 
ton Journal, which takes the ground thatas the U. 
States have no foreign colonies to take care of, they 
have therefore no occasion to maintain such a navy 
as the British are under the necessity of maintaining. 
The Gazette treats the article as an attempt to de- 
stroy the navy we have, and as symptomatic of a 
disease which it is proper to attend to, “lest death 
ensue before the proper remedies can be applied.” 
The Gazette comments at some length, on the ar- 
ticle and proceeds to show, that though we have no 
Islands or foreign domain to take care of, yet that 
every craft that floats under the American flag is in 
fact an American Colony, which the nation is bound 
to protect. 

e should regard the case as too obvious to re- 
quire argument at this time of day, to show the pro- 
priety of the United States having a navy—Yet as 
the Gazette remarks—The subject is one of much 
importance. Those who have been friends to an 
efficient navy, should not think all 1s safe, because 
the arguments used against the navy are not the 
strongest. Let it be understood, that when public 


Opinion is misdirected, strength of argument is of 


very little consequence; it will have its run, until 
some extraordinary event show it to be in a wrong 
direction, and then it will set back again towards the 
right channel, without the least compensation for the 
injury it has wrought in its wrong course. or the 
least acknowledgment to those who attempted to stay 
aasrerror and invite it back to its proper chan- 
nel.”’ 

THe SLAVE-SHACKLE LIBEL of the London Times, 
is severely handled in the Paris papers, for its stu- 
pidity or malice. The correspondent of Wilmer & 
Smith’s European Times, thus writes from Paris on 
the 30th of September: 

“The tale of the Times, of London, of the finding 
of slave shackles in the wreck of the noble American 
vessel, the Missouri, has been received in this city 
with varied feelings of contempt, disbelief and in- 
dignation. All our journals, without a single ex- 
ception, designate it asa falsehood, many charac- 
terise it as a most infamous calumny, and somé think 
it a lie so monstrously stupid as not to merit the hu- 
nor of an answer.” 





Convention OF Inventors. Ata meeting which 
assembled at New York last week, over which Pro- 
fessor Renwick presided, a committee on business 
was appointed which reported as follows: 

Your committee would propose that— 

ft. The 15th section of the act of 1836 be so amend- 
ed as not to permit the defendant, in a suit for da: 
mages, to prove that the patentee was not the origi- 
nal inventor; and that a patent shall be considered 
valid by the public, until repealed by a process of 





law; and that positive injunctions issue until the pa- 
tent is repealed. 





ee 


2. That special judges be appointed, to be asgo. 
ciated with the circuit judges in patent cases. 

3. That the law be so amended as to define what 
shall constitute a prior use of an invention so as to 
defeat a patent; and to define an abandonment of an 
invention to the public. 

4. On the re-issue of patents that the law be made 
positive and definite, so that the patentee shall have 
aright to claim more than he originally claimed, 
but within the limits of his description and drawings, 

5. For the extension of petenis, that the present 
committee for this purpose be abolished, and a com. 
mittee, consisting of a commissioner of patents and 
the chief examiners substituted therefor and that it 
be left to the committee to decide whether the patent 
shall be extended for seven or fourteen years. That 
al] extension of patents shall accrue to the inventors, 
except when they shall have assigned this right. 

6. That provision be made by congress for the 
publication of the patents. 

7. That the library be enlarged, to insure the 
fullest examinations by the patent office. 

8. That the compensatiun for the chief engineers 
be not less than $3,000 per annnm; and that the force 
be so increased as to insure speedy action on all ap- 
plications. 


9. That all the foregoing propositions to amend 
apply to all patents granted originally, or re-issued 
since the passage of the act of July 4, 1836. 

10. That a committee be appointed to submit the 
views of this convention to the commissioner of pa- 
tents, and solicit his official aid in carrying out these 
views, and also to memorialize congress on these 
important subjects. 

Several resolutions were adopted, after which tie 
convention adjourned till the same time next year. 

We mentioned in our last, that the meeting after 
adjourning as a convention, re-modelled itself and 
formed a *‘ National Society of Inventors.” Ought not 
all ‘‘Yankeedom” be admitted as ex-officio members, 


{!. S. Treasury. We have been looking with no 
litle curiosity for further, developments in relation to a 
brief statement which we copied from the Washingion 
correspondent of the Commercal Advertiser, pomeing to 

ive, in anticipation, the receipts and expenditures of the 

. States for the year ending 30:h June 1845, but which 
statement the Washington Union promptly contradicted 
as being grossly erroneous. The amount of expendi- 
tures under the military department as given in the 
statement alluded to was truly startling,—say over twen- 
ty one millions. ‘The Union states, that the treasurer is 
now busily occupied in preparing an accurate state- 
ment for publication. 


In the meantime we have the following funnouncement 
of the receipts and expenditures of the last quarter of the 
fiscal year ending 30th June 1845; which certainly 
goes somewhat towards fortitying the statement above 
alluded to, and which the reader will find on p. 114. of 
this vol—We had the article ‘‘made up” and at press 
before the contradiction of the Union reached us, and 
had not then time to substitute any thing in its place, else 
we should have withheld its publication till something 
authentic reached us,—we attached the contradiction 
and inserted both. 

UNITED STATES TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 
October 31, 1845. 
Receipts and expenditures for the quarter ending Septem: 


ber 30, 1845. 
Receipts from customs $8 861,932 34 
From lands 480,819 65 
Miscellaneous and incidental 17,717 50 





9,860,469 49 


$1,792,173 il 
$1,352,859 19 


Expenditures civil, miscellaneous and for- 
eign intercourse 

Army proper 

Fortitications, ordnance, 


arming militia, &. 663 369 40 


956,223 27 
ere 4.211,931 31 
Navy 2,331,369 61 
Interest on the public dobt 6,574 86 
Redemption of loan of 1841 19,782 17 
Reimbursement of princepal and in- 
terest on treasury poles 101,271 35 


8.463.092 41 


Receipts and expenditures for 1844. 


The account prepared by the Office of the Registry of 
the Treasury, of the receipts and expenditures of the U- 
nited States for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1544, gives 
the following statement. 

The erate of the United States for the year ending 
June 30, 1844, were as follows:— 

Cusioms $26,183,570 94 
Internal revenue 1,777 34 
Public lands 2,059,939 80 
Miscellaneous 1,075,419 70 $29,320,707 78 
Loans and treasury notes 1,877 847 95 


$31,198,555 73 
The expenditures of the United States for the year 
cnding June 30, 1844, are as lulluwsi— 
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NILES’ NATIONAL REGISTER--NOWEMBER §&, 1845—THE ENGLISH IN CALIFORNIA. 
Civil list. $2,454,953 O1 ) in-onr town, and are now ready for transportation to the | as the mortgage will be equally binding and acquire 
Foreign Intercourse 636,079 66 | District Cities. This, we understand too, is the case at | additional value and validity, should California be- 
Miscellaneous . 2,554,146 05 | the other points along the line of the Canal. Within the 


Military service, exclusive of pensions and 
Indian department 

Revolutionary and other pensions 

Indian department 

Naval establishment 


5,218,183 66 
2,032,008 99 
1,256,532 39 
6,498,199 11 


$20 650.108 01 
12,991,902 84 
33,642,010 85 

$39,136,284 74 
31,195,555 73 





Public debt 


Palance on hand, June, 1543 
Receipts year ending June 30, L344 





70.354 840 47 
Expenditures, year ending June 30, 1844. 33,642,010 85 





Balance on hand June 30, 1844 $36,742,829 62 
Aggregate of former years. The report gives a sum- 
mary of the receip’s and expenditures for each year, 
fom the 4th of March, 1789, when the Constitution 
went into operation, to the 30th of June, 1844. The to- 
tal receipts during the whole pe:iod, ‘froin the sev. ral 
sourcess of revenue w re as follows. — 
Custems $312,828,842 55 
Internal revenue 22,270,879 O1 
Direct taxes 12,744,737 56 
Postage 1,092,227 52 
Public lands 114,973,406 54 
Dividends, sales of stocks 
and bunus 21,569,659 66 
Miscellaneous 21,094,282 63 *1,005,115,252 59 





Loans and Treasury notes 224,235,522 49 





1,229 ,350,775 05 

*The footing of the official! document, though wt dees 
not tally with the figures given. The discrepancy. ($1,- 
458,782 93) is explained by a note which says that that 
amount is to be deducted from the aygrezate receipts of 
1829, but does not tell from which paiticular items of 
the report it is to be deducted. 
| The expenditures during the same period were as fol- 
OWSs— 
Civil list 
Foreign intercourse 
Miscellaneous 
Military service 
Pensioas 
Indian departiment 
Naval establishinent 


Public debt 


$63,855,524 82 
36,166.863 16 
64,107.720 70 
236,998,357 03 
54 012.434 80 
42,803,458 12 
179,933,124 45 729,877,563 13 





464,730,377 30 


$1 192.607.945 43 
1.229 350,775 05 
1.192,607,945 43 





Total receipts since 1794 
Do. expenditures do. 





Balance on land June 30, 1845. 
Texas. Provisions.—’Thie Houston Telegraph states 
that the presence of the United States army on their 
runtier had advanced provisions to unprecedented 
prices. At Corpus Chrisu and Aransas, corn was } 50 
per bushel—potatves and other vegetables in proportion. 

The army had to depend on supplies from New Or 
eans, except for beef which Texas afforded in abun- 
baice andas luw as 1 to 14 cts. per pound. 


= a wn a 


STATES OF THE UNION, 


$36,742,829 62 











THE BOUNDARY DISPUTE BETWEEN Missouri anv Iuwa, 
is likely to be troublesome! ‘The Grand Jury of Davis 
unty, Lowa, have found two true bills of indictment a- 
ainst our Sheriff, Jonathan Riggs, for extending the 
uthority of this State over the disputed territory. He is 
ecognized to appear there for trial at the next term of 
ve District Court for Davis county, lowa. The penalty 
y the Statutes of Lowa, is fine and imprisonment in the 
ciillentiary. 
B The St. Louis Republican, of the 23d Oct. in reference 
the subject, says: ‘‘It is time that this anneying and 
‘Xa lous question was brought to a close. Lt is saying 
Ut little for the goverament of the State of Missouri, 
at sie does not march squarely up to the question, and 
serl at once. and in & Manner not to-be controverted, 
Title. Ail her officers and citizens acknowledge her 
gal right to the line passing through the rapids of the 
ver Des Moines, and not the line passing tirougi the 
bids ot the Mississippi; but she is bringing herself, ber 
‘Hority and her citizens, into contempt, by not asser- 
'€, 19 some emphatic manner, her rights. Iowa has 
Wertaken to legislate over the disputed territory, and 
efleerually entorces her legislation, that the officers of 
‘ssourl dare not attempt to exercise any authority, 
‘hout running the risk of being incarcerated in the 
ientary. Mussouri should be ashamed of the pusi- 


sitoUus course she has mauifested throughout this con- 
ersy, 





sMaxyvcann. Chesapeake and. Ohio Canal. The sub- 
Atractors with apparatus and corps of labourers, are 
’’ strewed all along the line from dam No. 6 to Cum 
rand. mA is dawning again afier a long gloomy 
it. The Williamsport Banner of the Ist inst. says 
‘rade of that part of the Canal which is completed, 
‘er before wasso brisk. Immense quantities of flour, 


, United States, which is beginning to excite the jea- 


last week or two, an unusually large number of boats 
has passed down the Canal. 

Geore1a Tosacco Cunrure.—The Milledgeville Re- 
corder of Tuesday last says: “One of our friends in 
ihis vicinity has made a trial of the culture, to the extent 
of some seven or eight acres. Ue sowed the real Cuba 
seed, and has given it his personal attention and care, 
and will, we understand, realize fully all his expectations 
in relation to it. He makes from 800 to 1,000 lbs to the 
acre. Its appearance is altogether equal, in the opinion 
of those who have seen it, to the Cuba tobacco; and the 
ease with which it has been produced, places that part 
of the experiment beyond doubt. The Tobacco sold in 
hogshead wou! we presume, pay double, and more, to 
the hand that cotton pays; and if further prepared be- 
fore being sold, manufactured into cigars, for instance, 
the product will we presume, be multiplied fourfold. — 
We shall notice this experiment in detail, and give the 
results to our readers. Itis a fair one; and one, we are 
compelled to believe, most successful and propitious. 





Missourt. New manufactory.—The St. Louis Repub- 
lican of the 25th ult says. “Thhe work has been com- 
menced for one of the largest and mos‘ extensive manu- 
facturing establishments which has yet started in St 
Louis; when completed the whole will cover a space 130 
by 140 feet. ‘This immense pile is designed to receive 
machinery for making cotton bagging, grain sacking, 
duck, and for hatcheling bemp. The machinery of the 
Newport, (Kv.) Manufacturing company has been pur- 
chased for this purpose.” 

Micnigan. Dr. Douglass Houghton, State Geologist, 
of Michigan, was drowned near Eagle River, Lake Su- 
perior, during a violent snow storm on the night of the 
13th ult. He had four men with him, two of whom 
were also drowned. Most of his papers were saved. 
The body had not been found when the letter giving the 
accyunt left. The Doctor was nearly ready to make his 
final report and close the labors in which he had been 
engaged for the last e.ght vears. 





Teynessec. United Stutes senator.—The two houses 
proceded ou the 22d ulc. to bailot for a United States se 
nator, but without ariving at a choice. 

The first ballot stood, Nicholson, (loco) 40, ‘Turney 
(loco) 12; Be!l (whig) 6; Dunlap 7. 

Nine ballutings took place during the day, with sundry 
variations of figures, and introduction of new candidates, 
but the general complexion was the same. The balloting 
was renewed and centinued during all next day, but 
with no nearer appoach to a choice. The third—and 
fourth days ware spent in st'nilar fruitless effur's. 

On the fifth day, by a union ‘of the loco friends of 
Horxtns L. ‘Turney Esa. (loco) with the whigs, that 
gentleman obtained a majority of all the votes, and is 
accordingly elected. Much disaffection is expressed by 
rie other loco meimbers of the legislature, at this re- 
sult. 








‘HE ENGLISH IN CALIFORNIA. 





From the New York Courier. 


fornia, is at present attracting an unusual share of 
ihe attention of the governments and peuple of this 
country, Great Britain, and France. It is regarded | 


beautiful regions of the earth; and is destined, by its 
situation, its harbors, and its proximity to Asia, to 
influence at no distant day, the commercial and po- 
litical affairs of the world. We have published from 
time to time, from the English and French papers, 
able and important speculations upon this subject:— 
and special attention has been excited by the passa- 
ges we have given from the Mexican correspondence 
of the London Times, in which the possession of 
California by the British 1s held to be indispensable 
tu check the progress in wealth and power of the 


lousy and alarm of the leading nations of Europe.— 
The writer has repeatedly, intelligently and most 
zealously urged upon the British government the 
necessity of at once acquiring California by purchase 
from Mexico, insisting that thus and thus only, can 
the American republic be cut off from the West 
Pacific Coast, and shut out from a most advantageous 
access to the trade of Asia. Substantially the same 
view is urged in the leading and official papers of 
Paris. 

In this state of things the character, condition and 
general relations of California become to us objects 
of the deepest interest. [t has been generally under- 
stood that certain portions of the territory have been 
mortgaged to parties in England, by whom money 
has at various times been joaned to Mexico; and that 
there is a disposition on the part of the British go- 
vernment, by means of this mortgage, to acquire 
possession and dominion of the whole country. Of 
course no just argument in favor of such possession 





ain and other kinds of produce have been collected 


come part and parcel of the United States. In that 
case the debt will be guaranteed by the American 
government; and if the solicitude of the British go- 
vernment extends solely to the security of these 
debts, it will abandon its designs, if such have been 
ente'tained, of acquiring dominion there, and allow 
California to assume the position which events may 
assign it. It seems clear, however, that jealousy of 
the United States, a disposition to check their pro- 
gress and to retard their growth in power and sway, 
is at the root of this proposition to make California 
a province or dependent section of the British pos- 
sessions. Such a consummation would be to the U. 
States a most serious and important event; one which 
would greatly influence our relations with all the 
world, and cut us off forever from easy and indepen- 
dent access to the boundless wealth of the Asiatic 
commerce—a consequence to which the U. States 
can never submit. We lay it down as an axiom— 
to be enforced by war if necessary—that when Mex- 
ico ceases to own California it must constitute an in- 
tegral part of the American Union. 

Accurate and reliable information upon the sub- 
ject becomes, therefore, of the utmost public im- 
portance; and we are gratified to be able to publish 
the following letter from Mr. Cushing, which was 
written in answer to the inquiries of a friend: 

Newburyport, October 24th, 1845. 

Dear Sir—1] have before me sundry documents, 
which appertain to the subject of your inquiry as to 
‘the interest of the British holders of Mexican bonds 
| in the territory of California. 


J. By decree of the president ad interim of the 
Mexican Republic, issued April 12th, 1837, under 
the authority of an act of congress of the 4th of the 
same month, it is declared— 

1. That the entire foreign debt of the Republic 

may, if the public creditors see fit, be consolidated 
through the agency of Messrs. Lizardi & Co. and of 
the Mexican minister in London. 
2. That the existing bonds may be exchanged, one 
/half for new bonds of such consolidated fund, ‘and 
| the other half in land warrants on the vacant lands in 
jthe departments of Texas, Chihuahua, Sonora, and 
California, at the rate of four acres for each pound 
sterling.” 

7. That “for further security in the payment of 
the principal and interest of the national consolidat- 
/ed fund, the Mexican government specially hypothe- 
cates inthe name of the nation, one hundred mil- 
lions, (100,000,000), of acres of the vacant lands in 
the departments of California, Chihuahua, New Mex- 
ico, Sonora, and Texas, with special guaranty to 
| said consolidated fund until the total extinction of the 

bonds.” 

| 10. That “foreigners, who, in virtue of their land 
| warrants shall come to establish themselves on their 
properties, shali acquire from that date the title of 
colonists, and shall participate, they and their fami- 
lies, in all the privileges which the laws grant or 








That portion of the Pacific ocean known as Cali- | may grant, to any others of the same origin and 


under the same conditions.” 
Other articles of this decree, namely, the 3d, 4th, 
5th, 6th, 8th and 9th, regulate various questions of 


by them all as in itself one of the richest and most | detail in regard to the new bonds and the land war- 


rants. 

Il. On the 14th of September, 1837, in pursuance 
of a previous meeting of the holders of Mexican 
bonds, it was agreed, between them and the agents 
of the Mexican government to accept the offer of the 
latter, with twelve modifications proposed, of which 
the most material to the present purpose are the 
following, namely: 

2. That (among other things), instead of at once 
converting one half of the old bonds into land war- 
rants, for that half shall be issued deferred bonds, 
‘‘which deferred bonds shall be at al) times receiva- 
ble in payment of vacant lands in the department of 
‘Texas, Chihuahua, New Mexico, and California—at 
the choice of the purchaser, at the rate of four acres 
for each pound sterling.” 

4. That the deferred bonds shall contain a clause 
stipulating that “the Mexicam.geyernment, wheo 
thereto required, shall grant to the bearer of the said 
bonds full right of property and complete possession 
in the number of acres of land corresponding to the 
amount of said bond, with the accruing interest 
thereon, at the rate of four acres of land for each 
pound sterling, of which fnill’and complete possession 
shall be given by the competent authorities on the 
presentation of said deferred bond.” — , 

7. That the Mexiean government, in addition to 
the general hypothecation of 100,000,000 of acres 
contained in the 7th article of the decree, “shall 
specially set apart * * twenty five millions of go- 
vernment Jands in the departments having the nearest 
communications with the Atlantic, and which may 





can be drawn from the existence of such mortgage, 


appear best suited for colonization from abroad; the 
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said lands to be specifically and exclusively held 
open for the location of the deferred bonds.” 

14. That bonds of the first class may run until the 
yee 1866, and those of second class until the year 

The other articles are not particularly important to 
the subject of inquiry. 

Sil. On the Ist of June, 1839, an act was passed 
by the Mexican congress which 

1. Approves the above agreement made with the 
ay of Mexican bonds on the 14th of September, 

2. Grants one year for the proposed conversion of 
the foreign debt, 

4. Requires the executive to take heed that ‘‘no 
lands on the frontier shall be granted to the subjects of the 
border states, in the event of any bonds falling into 
their hands which they may be desirous of exchang- 
ing for lands,” &c. 

6. Enjoins‘that the Jands be so divided among the 
emigrants as to prevent their too great concentration 
on one point; they are therefore to be located at some 
distance from each other, and as near to our towns as 
may be convenient.” 

IV. On the 29th July, 1839, there was issued by 
the president ad interim of the Mexicen Republic, 
(Santa Anna) an order in council, of 24 articles, 
which regulate in detail the issue of the new bonds, 
and especially those of the first class, for which a 
certain portion of the custom house revenues were 
spoall pledged; but this order in council does not 
materially affect the present object. 

Please to observe that the hypothecation of 100,- 
000;000 acres of land in California, Texas, Chihua- 
hua, New Mexico, and Sonora, is permanent until 
the whole debt be paid, and the right of locating the 
deferred bonds in Califoruia, Texas, Chihuahua, 
and New Mexico, also continues until these are 
paid, it being a consideration inserted in the bonds. 

| subjoin an extract from an English work on Ca- 
lifornia, published in 1839, which bears upon the ge- 
neral subject. 

“This (the transfer of California to the English 
creditors) would be a wise measure on the part of 
Mexico, if the government could be brought to lay 
aside the vanity of retaining large possessions. The 
cession of such a disjointed part of the Republic as 
California would be an.advantage. In no case can 
it ever be profitable to the Mexican Republic, nor 
can it possibly remain united lo it for any length of time. 
Therefore by giving up this territory for the debt, 
would be getting rid of this last for nothing. * * 
If California were ceded for the English debt, the 
creditors might be formed into a company, with the 
difference that they should have a sort of sovereignty 
over the territory, samewhat in the manner of the East 
India Company.” 1 remain very respectfully yours, 

C. CUSHING. 
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SBCESSIONS FROM THE ANGLICAN Unvurcu.—-The 
London Morning Post of the 15th Oct. says: —We are 
now enabled to mention the names of all those members 
ot the Univerity of Oxford who have been received into 
the Roman Catholic Church in the course of the last 
few days. They are—the Rey. J. H. Newman, B. D. 
Fellow of Oriel College; the Rev.—Stanion, M. A. of 
Bransenose College; the Rev.—Bowles, M. A. of Exeter 
College; the Rev. Ambrose St. John, student of Christ 
Church; Mr. J. D. Dalgrains, M. A. of Exeter College; 
and Mr. Albany Christe, M. A. Fellow of Oriel College. 
It is stated confidently that other clergymen, also mem- 
bers of the University of Oxford, are preparing to take 
a similar step. We understand that the reception of 


Mr. Newman into the Roman Catholic Church took 


place at Littlemore.—Morning Post. 

Tre Irish Couteces Biti.—Eighteen of the Irish 
Catholic Prelates have formally declared against the bill 
recently passed by the British parliament for establishing 
Academies or Colleges in Ireland,—as being “danger- 
ous to faith and morals.”—Nine otbers of their Prelates 
have as formally declared in favor of giving the experi- 
ment a fair rial Archbishops Croly and Murray, are 
two of the nine. The anathema of he eighteen prelaies 
followed up by the sarcasm and eloquence of O'Connell, 
will be some obstacle to the progress of the proposed re- 
form. The weight of government patronage however is 
manifested by a host of applicants fur professorships in 
the new institutions. There is no doubt of their speedi- 
ly going into operation. 

An EpiscopaL Cnurct at Jprusacem. The English 
Ambassador at Constantinople, Sir SeraTFORD CANNING, 
has at length succeeded in obtainiog a firman or permis. 
sion to build a Protestant Church at Jerusalem. , 


Curisrianitry in Cuina. The Catholic Religion, a 
Canton letter in the New York Sun says, is the only 
form of Christianity actually tolerated by law in China. 
All other Missionaries are a to expulsion trom Chi- 
na, should French Consuls or French subjects ever deem 
it necessary to favor that course for pecuniary, poliucal 
or sectarian purposes. 





Nortu Coventry, Connecticut. A Church in Coven- 
try’—on the 9th Oct. 1845, celebrated the One Hun- 
dredth Anniversary of its establishment in that place. 
The Rey. Dr. Knartrt, of Franklin, now in the ninety 
'second year of his age, and sixty, fifth year of his minis- 
| try invoked a blessingjupon the occasion,and of the dinner 
| which was given, he partook from a pewter-platter. once 
belonging to the Rev. S. Occum, and was accommoda- 
ted with a napkin, made one hundr d and fifty years ago 
,by a lady of Boston, who has been dead more than a 
, century.—Much of the table furniture was of pewiler, 
Such as the ancestors of those present used, and cake 
| Was served from a receipt used a century ago, ‘‘bean 
| porridge,” a favourite dish of olden time, not being for- 
gotten. After dinner, the company adjourned ed diem, 
that 1S, a vote was passed adjourned the meeting to the 
‘9th day of October, 1945. 





! 


MILLERISM, strange as it may seem, notwithstanding 
the failure of ali its predictions, still continues its in- 
fatuation. One of the believers has just found out that 
it is in the year 1855, insted of 1845, that the end of all 
things is to occur. A numberof persons were baptized 
a few days since in the Schuy/kill River, converts to the 
faith. Wallace Smith, being at Patcague, Long Irland, 
where the Millerites have lately had quite a ‘‘revival,”’ 
took it into his head that the Lord had commanded him 
to slay five persons,—and though heretofore a quiet and 
orderly man, he commenced devoutly, by attempting the 
life of his wite, for which a magistrate of Suffolk County, 
has sent him to River Head jail. 

Division 1n Cuurcues, THE Scuism IN THE Baptist 
Cuurcu. The Baptist Missionary Board have decided 
to call a special meeting of the General Convention, to 
be held in this city on the 19th of next month, with a 
view to adopt measures required by the secession of 
their southern churches. 

The above is from the New York Journal of Com- 
merce. We have received the impression, in conversa- 
tion with a leading Baptist clergyman. that the difference 
between the branches of the Baptist church was not of 
a kind to disturb religious relations, or to prevent a hearty 
concurrence in the arrangement of missionary stativns, 
&c.—U. S. Gazette. 

_ Reflection and observation, both have brought convie- 
tion to our mind, that it is much bet'er for any religious 
community, when differences arrive that cannot well be 
reconciled in the body,-it is much betier tor'tthem peace- 
ably and amicably to separate, than to continue to- 
gether in a constant state of ferment and dispute. The 
spirit of disputation—the determination to rule by rules, 
or laws—confessions of faith, or by whatever may be 
the designation by§which church authority is asserted, 
instead of binding by the bonds of love and unity, ap- 
‘pears to our mind to be incompatable with the spirit 
and design of true religon. Religious service must be 
a free will offering, to be of any avail. 

A Siamese Newspaper is now published in Bankok, 
chiefly under the direction of the American Missiona- 
| ries. 





—s 


Reisious pissensions, The Congress of Delegates 
from the Catholic Cantons of Switzerland, which has 
just been holden at Lucerne, is to be immediately fol- 
lowed by one of Protestant Delegates at Zurich. Reli- 
gious peace and a quiet accomplishinent of the Federal 
relations are among the professed objects of both con- 
vocations. In pelitics and in religion, parties may hap- 
pen to have so injured or worried each other as to be 
'brougut at lengih to a reasonable mood and Christian 
aim. 

Reniciovs ToteratTion 1n Sweven. Christiana, au- 

t 1.—By a resolution of the Storthing, saactioned by 
the King, relative to }he professors of the Christian re- 
ligion out of the pale of the established church, they are 
allowed the free exercise of their religion, and the right 
to form separate communities. Also, that a person may 
leave the established church to join such a community 
when above nineteen years of age. 





Moke Foop ror Tae Creputous.—Thefeditor of the 
Cleveland (O.) Herald has just received a private letter 
from Burlington, Wisconsin, containing the information 
that a certain well known individual, who had, accord- 
ing to his own account, been visited by several dreams; 
wherow a wonderful secret had been revealed, procecd- 
ed, in company with some friends, to dig a hole beneath 
a tree which be had designated,—the result of their Ja- 
bors being the discovery of a vessal containing plates of 
brass inscribed with fortow mystic characters, “of the 
meaning of which they were entirely ignorant, but 
which the prophet has since translated; and will no 
donbt soon Had believers. Whether this new Prophet 
designs to operate a schism amongst the Mormons, or 
intends to'set Up some new Ism, on his own hook, is 
not yet revealed. 

InpepenDENT CatHoLic Cuurnon aT CincinnaTi.—The 
Cincinnati Enquirer siates, that a church is about to be 
erected that city by Catholics of the new,or Ronge school, 
recently started in Germany, Light hundred persons 
are said to be already enlisted in jhe enterprize. 

The Catholic Telegraph, published’ at Cincinnati, thus 
notices the matter:— 

“We hope itmay be true. Nothing would give us 
more sincere pleasure than to hear that the Catholic 
Church was te be freed from the scandal of men, who 
under the name of Catholics, took every opportunity to 
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disturb the harmony of the faithful and set church dig 

cipline atdefiance. We would regret, for the sake of 
their own souls, the apostacy, but when we remember 
the peace which would be the result of their departure 
from amongst us, we say with all ourheart.Go! Estab. 
lish an independent Catholic Church! Make yourselves 
ridiculous, fight and squabble about doctrines, and after 
a few years, have the consolation to see all your animos:. 
ty against the Church of Christ, ending m your own con. 
usion and the advancement of that very cause which 
the devil tempts you to injure. We have good reason to 
believe that the movement will not succeed. or if it doeg 
that the Catholic Church will not lose by it as much as 
others.” 

Bartists 18 THE United Srares.—From the Baptist 
Register for 1845, it appears that they number 5373 m; 
nisters, 9230 churches, and 707,942 members. The, 
have 12 chartered colleges aud five theological semiia. 
ries. They publish fifteen weekly, five semi-monthly 
and five monthly religious newspapers, six monthly Ma. 
gazines, and one quarterly Review. The receipts of 
their principal benevolent institutions for the preceding 
year were, for the General Convention for Foreign M:s 
sions, $74,408; for the American Baptist Home Mission- 
ary Society about $50,000, and for the American and 
Foreign Bible Society, $20,577 

A pence) convention of the Baptist denomination of 
the United States is to be held at New York on the thirg 
Wednesday of November. The special object of the 
meeting will be to make such alterations in the constitu. 
tion of the convention as have been rendered necessary 
by the withdrawal of the Southern churches from thei: 
connection with it on account of the slavery ques 
tion. 

A Princety Hesrew.-—From Prague, we hear of the 
death, at the age of seventy-seven, of the Hebrew mer- 
chant, Maurice Sedekauer—a man whose title to a re- 
cord in pages like ours consists, not in the princely for- 
tune which was the work of his own honorable toil, but 
in the noble use which he made of it. Fifty years ago, 
M. Zedekauer came, penniless, to Prague; and he has 
left behind him, seven millions of florins—2£700,000. In 
his litetime he devoted the larger part of his immense re- 
venues to the encouragement of science, art, and na- 
tional industry—and to the relief of the indigent, with- 
out distinction of religion or race; and, by his will. he 
has bequeathed three millions of florins—£300,000 a. 
mong the beneyolent institutions of all the principal ci- 
ties of Bohemia. He was followed to the cemetery of 
his nation by men of a!] ranks and beliefs—the poor, of 
course—the civil and military authorities of the capital 
—all its distinguished men—and, it is very pleasant to 
add, many clergymen of various Christian sects. Every- 
where the spirit is passing into dishonor which would 
once have “spit upon the Jewish gaberdine,” or tramp- 
led on the grave of a man like this.—Athenenm. 
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Great ExciremenT 1N CaccurTa The Rev. Dr. 
Dun, a Presbyterian missionary, in a recent letter, in 
reference to the conversion, to christianity, of several 
prominent members of the Mission School under his 
care, says:— 

To the terrified imaginations of the Hindoo communi- 
ty, it looked as if ali the 1200 youth in the Institution 
were about to abjure Hindooism and embrance christi- 
anity; and the fear that Hindooism itself, was on the 
eve of utter annihilation spread such consternation 
throughout the city, that the cry, of, down with christiani- 
ty! down with Missionaries! and down with Free Church 
lastilutions!—echved from every bazaar and every street 
in the city. Several hundred had left the Institution, 
but the fact, he says, that in the midst of such an excit- 
ed state of public feeling, some six or seven hundred pu- 
pils should remain in the school, quietly pursuing their 
regular studies, only proves how amazingly deep a hold 
the Institutions has on the native mind, and what a 
deep seated lodgment it has secured for itself in the very 
strong holds of society. 

Reticious Convention. A project of convoking a 
general council of the clergy of ul! sects in Prussia, with 
a view to hearing their opinions on the religious questions 
which agitate the public in that country, is under cou- 
sideration. 





1S WAR BREWING? | 
ARE WE READY? 





By the last steamer we have rather portentous 
intimations from England, whilst the language of the 
government organ at Washington, especially within 
the Jast fortnight, is such as to Jead us to think that 
it would be prudent for the country to lose no time 
in making such preparations as a war would render 
necessary. It is repeated in the “Union” almost dai- 
ly, aad echoed by other of the leading administration 
presses, that President Pork will reiterate in his 
forthcoming annual message to congress the languagé 
which the British ministry, parliament, and presses 
took so much exception at in his inaugural address. 
And not only so, but that he will strongly urge the 
passage of a bill for immediately extending our go- 
vernment over the whole of Oregon. 

The intelligence from England is, that the utmost 
activity and urgency is observable in the British navy 
yards, that the government have notified all the con- 
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tractors for supplies, fitting steamers, and other pre- 

arations, that no indulgence as to time would be 
admitted,—that the contracts must be fulfilled, and 
the vessels ready for sea by the day specified. In short, 
the indications not to be mistaken are, that some 
formidable naval movement is contemplated. Utter- 
ly at a loss from the position of affairs with all the 
rest of the world, to conceive any other object at 
present for such an armament, the British public 
seem to have concluded that the movement must 
have immediate relation to the Oregon question.* 

The probability is, thatthe British have been more 
considerate than our government, in preparing to 
inaintain the position which they have respectively 
assumed. Our president was first to assert that the 
disputed territory was unquestionably ours, and that 
the claim should: be maintained; this, if the asser- 
tion had been really official, was in a manner fore- 
closing negotiation. The assertion, however, was 
followed by no effective demonstrations towards car- 
rying out and enforcing the assumption. The Bri- 
tish ministers in as stern language retorted their de- 
termination to maintain their pretensions,—and it! 
would seem, have been diligeatly preparing for such 
an event as these conflicting assertions, if persisted in, | 
must lead to. The one, though already armed to the | 
teeth, promptly voted millions to increase that ar- | 
mour. ‘The other has, , certainly neither | 
armed, nor prepared for war. Our public press, | 
our political orators, and even members of our go- | 
vernment, have uniformly treated the British asser- | 
tions that they would maintain their claim to Ore- | 
gon, as ‘‘mere gasconade.”” The people of this 
country are absolutely persuaded that war for that 
object is oul of the question,—and the whole coun- 
try remains quiet and unarmed under that impres- 
sion. Who believes that this country will be at war 
with England in less than three months? 

And yet what are the facts? Why, whilst we have 
been full of, » hot to say gasconade, but certainly 














‘sume, that our right to the whole of Oregon not only 





the views of the executive, we can hardly believe it 
possible that it is determined to advise any course or 
use such language, as would obviously induce a war, 
if that course or that language can honorably be 
avoided,—or postponed, even until the country is 
better prepared for war. 

Review for a moment the condition this country 
might find itself in, and in all probability would find 
itself in, if President Potx, in his annual :nessage, 
and Mr. Secretary Buchanan in his negotiation with 
Mr. Pakenham, should assume, as it is asserted in 
the government journals that they have and will as 


is ‘unquestionable and shall be maintained,” but that 
a bill should forthwith pass congress, at their sugges- 
tion, extending our jurisdiction over the whole terri- 
tory. Such seems at present, if the leading presses 
of the administration party can be relied upon, to be 
the determination of the executive. In three weeks 
from Monday next, the president will make the 
official announcement of his views, whatever they 
may be, to congress. Three weeks more may suffice 
for carrying a bill through congress, directing the , 
extension of our government over the whole of the | 
Oregon. “Now or never’ was the rallying cry 
when the question was for the acquisition of Texas. 
The like impulse may be equally influential for seiz- 
ing on Oregon. Suppose the bill for that purpose 
passed and signed by next Christmas day, an event 
which really seems not improbable. And then sup- 
pose, what to our mind looks equally probable that Mr. 
Peel andjhis administration,fand Lord John Russell 
and his opposition party, were to feel themselves 
constrained, for the honor of old England, to carry out 
the declarations, which both of them volunteered 
during the memorable discussion that took place in 
parliament upon the subject when they received Mr. 
Polk’s inaugural, and which declarations were ap- 

proved by the British presses of all parties, and were | 
even reiterated with additional venom from O’Con- 











full of taik and parade of the press, and free with 
assertions, as if confident that proclaiming our de- 
signs was all that was necessary ,—hurrying on with 
impetuosity to a termination of pending negotiations, 
as if impatient to show that we could and would end 
the dispule just on our own terms, whilst so steer- 
ing, Bot one tack or sheet is moved towards meeting 


nell and his corps of [rish agitators. Suppose, we 
say, that all this evidence of popular feeling, which 
no British minister would for one moment think of 
| stemming, should induce a motion in parliament, di- 
recting the claims of the British government to what 
they consider as their portion of Oregon, to be forth- 
with enforced by a resort to arms if necessary.— 





the possible contingency, that the British govern- 


ment may at last fight for Oregon, rather than let us| 


take it from them nolens volens! Not one regiment 
is added to our army. Not an additional ship or 
man voted to the navy,—a preliminary organization 
of militia is not even proposed,—and, instead of 
suggesting ways and means adequate to meet such 
expenses as a war with England must occasion, the 


secretary of our treasury is notoriously employed, as | 


busy as a bee, contriving how to get the existing ta- 
riff reduced to a “revenue standard!” 

While such are the demonstrations on our part, 
towards enforcing with effect, our claim to the dis- 
puted territory, what has England been doing? We 
ask not what she has been saying,—but what she has 
been doing? Why, although already armed to the 
teeth, as it were, neither her army nor her navy 


What party or what individual in parliament would 
vote againstthe motion’? British pride is as obstinate 
-as American pride. The bill would pass parliament 
with the same acclaim that followed Mr. Peel's speech 
| when he last spoke upon the Oregon question, announcing 
‘such a course to be the intention of the government. 

And the public press of that country would at 
‘once applaud the national spirit thus manifested. 

| We propose all this as a matter of supposition, as 
a possible, not to say, probable case, in order to ar- 
lrive al the inquiry, of wkat would probably be the im- 
‘mediate consequence? 

| ‘Those that recollect the practice of the British 


ideclaration of war, by a prompt movement to seize 
ithe defences of the power they aim at—those who 
|remember that the appearance of Lord Nelson with 
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object of that destination. 
to guess for themselves, and quite as well qualified 





‘in the scramble for California? 
| would our army be in? H 
government in anticipating, as they generally do, a i then reach them from New Orleans or elsewhere? 


| The Mexicans, countenanced and subsidized by 





reduced to a peace establishment,—her assertion |@ force sufficient to take possession of Copenhagen | ble as some people imagine. A 
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tion. If they have not, they have certainly neglect- 
ed an obvious duty. 
policy in keeping the secret to themselves, which 
we are not disposed to censure. 
they do know more than the public know upon this 
point. 


If they know, there may be 


We sincerely hope 


Not knowing, we enjoy the yankee privilege of 


guessing the amount of the force, and the day it is to 


ready to proceed on its destination, as well as the 
Our readers are as free 


from the premises before them, to guess right. 
Well, suppose the two governments each to have 


passed its own “Oregon bill,’ by new-year’s day, 
and that the British squadron should reach our coast 
a few days afterwards, and war forthwith ensue. 


Now comes the questions; what condition are 


we in to resist? what forces have we wherewith to 
overcome the enemy? what is there of ours in dan- 
ger of being lost which we ought te be looking out 


for the safety of? How and where can the enemy 
most seriously assai] us? And how are we prepared 
to resist their assauits, or to effectually assail them? 

These questions are not asked, heaven knows, 


| with any other view than what appears to us to be 


an indispensable precaution on the part of a prudent 
government under existing circumstances. 

If it be the determination of the president and 
cabinet, that Oregon should now be occupied, at the 
evident risk, not to say certainty, of a war with 
England, is it not their Ries duty, if it be in their 
power, to avert the immediate occurrence of war 
until the country, has time to put on some armor, at 
least, of defence? Would our sea ports, our ship- 
ping, our coasts be ready to encounter the shock 
which the British government probably have been 
preparing for such a contingency, whilst our govern- 
ment, instead of having even the forces which we 
usually have in garrison, have withdrawn the whole of 
the army and sent them off; whether now an ‘army of 
observation” or an ‘‘army of occupation” we know 
not; but the matter of fact is, that the army we have 
is occupying a disputed territory, beyond the very 
recent, if not the now existing limits of the Union; 
whether at war or not, it 1's difficult to say, but cer- 
tainly offering, what has been considered by many 
as provocations to our southern neighbor, which, 
with the assurance of having Great Britain to second 
them, they would be very apt to venture a hostile 
notice of. The British and Mexicans would no doubt 
soon understand each other. Our army is upon the 
Mexican border. Suppose a British squadron— 
not the formidab’e squadron now in preparation, 
but their “experimental squadron,” which has 


isailed, quite as well prepared as our forces seem to 


have Leen—should, between Christmas and new- 
year’s, anchor off Aransas bay, by way of intimating 
that that government chose to interfere if necessary 
What a position 
How would the supplies 


the British, would be apt to re-assert their claim to 
the invaded territory by an army not so contempti- 
ritish force, if war 


that her claim to Oregon shall be defended, is }and secure-the Danish fleet, was the first intimation | ensued, would intercept the return of our army by 
poomne? followed by the appropriations of mil. Which that power had of designed hostilities, may ' sea, and make their position a dangerous or precarious 
ions of dollars and of additioual men to her naval | readily conjecture what would be the course likely | one if they were not exceedingly fortunate. 


force, and of nearly as much more to her ordnance | to be adopted by the British government on such a | 


department. ‘ose appropriations it seemsare now 
being indefatigably used, and a naval force probably 


| contingency as we have been endeavoring to sketch. 
The British government are unquestionably pre- 


Where is our commerce, in the mean time? How 
are our shipping, whose sails now whiten every sea, 
| how are they to escape the thousand British cruisers 


more formidable thau ever visited our coast, will in | paring a very formidable naval and steam force, to| with which the ocean would be scoured? 


2 few weeks be waiting for sailing orders. 


|be in readiness by a specified time for some opera- 


Be it remembered, that a long series of precautions 


It is certainly time for the Americans to wake up/tion or other, and England has at present but two| on the part of our government, an embargo for many 
to the fact, that the Oregon dispute may lead to a | disputes on hand that we know of, with any of the | months, and a non intercourse act, for as many 
war, and that that war will of course immediately | governments of the world—one with Buenos Ayres, | more, had cautiously notified our merchants and 
supervene such a termination of the negotiation as is | about the Argentine quarrel, and the other with our shippers of their danger, prior to the declaration of 


above aljuded to. If war is to be, we will not say 
courted—bdut we will say, if war cannot be averted, let 


government about the Oregon. 
Assuming that our Oregon bill should pass con 


jwar of 1812. The enemy comparatively obtained 
few of them. How many of those now abroad, ap- 


us at least use all diligence, by preparations for it, to! gress by Christmas day. The president's message | prehending no danger, would be allowed to reach 


avert disaster and disgrace. 
Notwithstanding the tone of the government or- 


would, in the mean time, have reached England. A 





British reply to that message would, in all proba- | 


home? 
Our sea ports, and our sea coast, and lake coast, 


gan and other presses, professing to be familiar with | bility, be brought to our coast by the squadron which | and lake frontier, (where, how many thousand Bri- 





_ *Many arucies in confirmation of the statement which 
18 inserted in this uumber froin the European Times, es- 
tablish the fact of preparation beyond doubt. ‘The last 
New York Evening Gazette contains the following ex- 
tract fro a private letter received from a gentleman in 
Knglaud who has lately visited most of the dock yards— 
The activity in all the English dock yards is uvpre- 
cedented, and I have iu vain endeavored to diseuver the 
causc. ‘he number of the war steamers now being 
built is unusually great. No one here has any idea of a 
rupture with France, any believe the Eaglish govern: 
ment meay to take strong ground in regard to Oregon 
—and some think the Governinent are negotiating for 
Calitornia. ‘I'he forts erecting on different parts of the 
Coasi are also the subjects of much surprise and remark. 
Phere can be no douvt.that a war is in prospect—but 
with whoin the people here are entirely at a loss to eon- 
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is now in preparation, and the first announcemewt | 


we should have of the passage of a British Oregon 
bill would be in the sound of British cannon. 
If Mr. Peel and the British cabinet arrive at the 


tish bayonets are now daily paraded, whilst we have 
scarcely a captain’s command?) all these, instead of 
‘being at every avenue prepared for hostilities, are 
‘as quietly slumbering in the lap of peace, as if war 


conclusion that they must defend the British claim | 
to Oregon, such, in all probability, will be the course 

they will adupt. ‘They will undoubtedly determine | 
by a prompt and imposing movement at once, whilst | 


lin their power. How many sail of the line, bow | 
many steam frigates and smaller craft are 1n this | 
naval requisition, or by What day the whole are to be | 
in readiness for sea, vo mention is made. 


points, are all silent. 





jhad the precaution to ohtain the requisite informa- 


we are every where unarmed, lo do us all the hari | 


was a century off. 

‘This is not the worst of the state of affairs. Our 
ships may be captured, our sailors sent again to peo- 
ple Dartinoor prisons,—to be, as in last war, detain- 
ed during the war for fear of their entering our na- 
vy. Our sea ports and lake ports, and sea coast, 
aud lake coast, and gulf coast may suffer by marau- 
ding depredations,—some of our cities may be in 


The go- , tlames,—individuals may be ruined, and distress 
vernment, the press, and the letter writers on these |spread widely around, by the first shock of war.— 
‘The secret is left with theic| These things may be, or may not be. 
government. Our government, perhaps, may have! 


But as To 
THE MAIN QUESTION, Out preparation for a war,— 
such a warasa conflict between England and the 
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United States, come when it may, will now bring on, 
is not to be left to conjecture. If the government 


must be offered sufficient to induce enlistments.— 
Che whole of the navy should be put in commission, 


ire - — a 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 








territorial dispute with England, is in a high degree 
dangerous to the continuance of peace, a feveyjsh 


determine upon taking a course which will induce | and if possible shculd be manned by the seamen who anxiety prevails to know more about the progress of 


war,-—hbe the faultof incurring it who soever it may,- 
whether England or the United States, or whetner 
both of them be in fault, it is most manifest, that 
extensive preparation for such a contingency is re- 
quired on our part. 

In the first place, in all wars, money is indispen- 
sable. Mexico would undoubtedly have declared war 
a few weeks ago if she could have raised the few 
millions required for carrying iton. It is obvious 
that we can not at first rely upon foreign loans for 
the occasion, American credit, during the peace 
we have enjoyed, was found inadequate but lately, 
to command a trifling loan in Europe. How Euro- 
pean capitalists would treat an application for a Joan 
to carry on a war with Great Britain, and for the 
dismemberment, as they consider it, of Mexico we 
may well judge. 

The customary resources which our government 
has for defraying current expenses, would be deplor- 
ably affected by the occurrence of war. Imports 
and exports would compare sadly with those of the 
Jast thirty years. The duties collected, of course 
would be equally effected. Even resorting to the 
expedient of the last war, of doubling the existing 
rates of the tariff, though it would affect the price of 
everything imported, would add but little to the ag- 
gregate of receipts from that source, for our capa- 
erties for manufacturing almost everything necessary 
to our comfort now, would, at such prices, effectu- 
ally prevent importations, even if the enemy’s block- 
ades did not. A declaration of war with England 
would be worth more than a dozen tariff acts to our 
mantfacturera. 

But how would it affect our agriculturists? 

What would be the price of cotton, with a British 
squadron watching for itatevery avenue from our 
coast? 

What would be the price of flour, without our 
having a single avenue to a foreign port, for dispos- 
ing of our surplus? 

What would ‘American provisions”’ be quoted at? 

What would tobacco bring? 

We are asking questions that ought at this mo- 
ment, as we think, to interest every American. 

Whether these articles would bring anything like 
the prices they at present command,—whether some 
of them would ‘sel! at all, is matter worthy of con- 
sideration, because, whether they sell or not, the mo- 
ney which may be necessary to enable the govern- 
ment tocarry on the war, and to beat the enemy 
with if we can, must be had. Direct taxes are just 
a3 certain as the war itself. Every hour that direct 
taxes are deferred, contributes to sink the credit of 
the government and render those taxes the heavier 
when they come, and every hour contributes to di- 
mivish the means by which the people can meet 
those taxes. 


Some of our communities have been impatient 
under the existing taxes,—-some have refused to pro 
vide for the payment of interest upon existing debts. 
Candidates for popular favor even in Marylaad, have 
announced themselves and been voted for as ‘‘repu- 
diators”’ of the existing obligations of the stale,— 
How would it be, if to those obligations, were add- 
ed such United States direct taxation as would be 
required to meet the thousand contingencies of a 
war with Great Britain and Mexico, and yet the 
present sources from which the people are enabied 
to pay existing taxes, should be so seriously im- 
paired? 

We put no questions for intimidation. The Ame- 
rican people are probably as patriotic as any people, 
and can as effectually surmount difficulties. But 
they have a right to expect their government to use 
all reasonable precautions to prevent the occurrence 
of difficulties, and to avert them if in their power. 

Our serious impression is, that the country is not 
in such a condition, either as to the safety of our 
commerce, of our cities, or of our frontier,—and 
still less as to the condition of our finances, as it 
ought to be, to authorize our executive to use lan. 
guage in the president’s annual message, or in the 
diplomatic correspondence relative to Oregun, wlh.ich 
might have the tendency to precipitate the country 
into a war, before using reasonable precaution to 
prepare for that war. 

A very deliberate examination of the probable ef- 
fect of a war upon the public treasury, anda well 
digested project for raising ways and means which 
would be required by such a contingency, should 
certainly precede any demonstration leading to war. 
Otherwise we might soon find ourselves in the very 
unenviable positiong which Mexico now in that re- 
spect is occupying. 

Taxes and Joans must be authorized by congress, 
in the very outset, to prepare for war. 

Our army must be largely increased, Bounties 


their armaments, and be garrisoned in full panoply. 
The frontier should be bristling with bayonets, be- 
fore a declaration of war reaches them—else a her- 
vy, heavy responsibility will rest upon those who, 
aware of their unprotected condition, precipitate a 
war upon all the borders. 

Whoever conceives that a people heretofore char- 
acterised for a love of peace, and who have been for 
thirty years enjoying the repose of peace, without 
having had any formidable neighbor to apprehend, — 
whoever, in short, supposes that at this time the 
people of these United States have but to hear the 
alarm gun, or the roll of the drum, to be in condition 
to answer ‘‘all ready,” for the reception of a formi- 
dable enemy, would assuredly wake up toa sad dis- 
covery of his error if that enemy were to appear 
forthwith in his vicinity. To say nothing of the 
slim corporal’s-guard which now “garrisons” every 
fortification upon our sea board —upon our lake fron- 
tier—upon our lodian frontier, and upon our gulf 
coast,—to say nothing of the utter neglect, the aban- 
donment in many of the states, of anything pretend- 
ing to an organization of their mi'itia—suppose if it 
were even possible to officer and organize that mi- 
litia in a fortnight,—yet where are now the arms 
and accoutrements they would require? How many 
muskets, for instance, could be produced in the 
whole state of Maryland, fit for service? What pro- 
portion would they bear to the demand for the 
safety of a state, half the farms of which are within 
musket shot of waters accessible to an enemy’s barges 
and most of whose towns aud villages would require 
to be defended from an enemy’s shipping. 


Are we even confident that the capitol of the 
Union itself would be safe quarters for the represen- 
talives to debate on measures which are yet certain- 
ly required for a suitable defence of the nation? 

It is worth while to look round, at least, and see 
how things really are, before going to war, even if 
we consider the precaution which the good book in- 


olden times, as now entirely too antiquated for use; 
“What king goeth to war, without first sitting duwa 
to count the cost?” 

We say nothing as to the right or the wrong which 
leads to the suppused war. Assuming our claim to 
the whole of the Oregon to be ever so just, and that 
our government is bound to prepare for the last re- 
sort in asserting that claim, we refer here only to 
the necessity for due preparation to assert that rizht 
with effect, and to beware thas no ill-fimed assertion 
be made—-we mean ill-timed as to our own condition 
and our own interests—aye, and our own honor too, 
8) far as honor 1s compromitted by imprudently 1n- 
viling disasters which ought to be foreseen and pro- 
vided against before they are incurred. With our 
army actually out of the country and in an exposed 
position, with a quarrel already on hand, which re- 
quires all the army we have,to properly attend to, 
with a large proportion of our navy in ordinary and 
no appropriations made for fitting, manning, and 
placing them in commission—with our entire coast 
aud frontier utterly unguarded—our fortifications 
many of them without ordnance or military equip- 
ineuis—wiih very little evidence of a military spir-. 
it, organization or discipline, in most of the United 
States, with no taxes whatever, to replace the loss 
ofrevenue from import dulies that must inevitably en- 
sue immediately upon a war occurring, without even 
authority as yet to try if money could be borrowed 
to meet and carry on (he war with; ia such an un- 
prepared condition, to believe it possible that the 
executive would adopt language or measures which 
might honorably be avoided, but which by adopting, 
would lead to immediate hostilities, seems to us ab- 
solutely incredible. Our honor certainly cannot be 
so compromitted all at once in the claim to the wilds 
of Oregon, that the country in hot haste must be 
hurried without even ihe shadow of preparation, in- 
to instant war with the most formidable power we 
could have to encounter. Sadiy indeed wuuld the 
administration be defective in statesmanship if they 
could find no hynorable expedient to at least post. 
pone a rupture until some preparations were made 


find their way home in our merchantmen, and are, 
without inducements to venture to sea again, except | 
in an armed vessel. The fortifications should have | 


the negotiations than can well be known without be. 
trayal of their secrets by the negotiators. We placa 
little reliance in the reports that are continually 
spread—although we can hardly doubt that one of 
them,—that which affirms that no progress has been 
made towards a settlement, is true. T'o negotiate at 
all, indeed, after the declarations of the American 
president and the British minister, is manifestly 
mere child’s play. There is not an ineh of ground 
left to negotiate upon. Arbitration can only settle 
it—unless the parties can summon the sense and my. 
deration to end where they ought to have begun, 
with following the policy indicated by Mr. Calhoun 
in his speech on the subject.” 

Then giving ‘for whatit is worth,” the “import. 
ant rumor” which the New York Journal of Com- 
merce and several other of the daily papers have 
noticed, of Mr. Pakenham having proposed to de- 
fer the Oregon negotiation for twenty years, the 
Mercury adds: *‘It is perfectly true that under such 
an arrangement the territory would peaceably glide 
into the Union and that it would contain, not ten, 
but twenty Americans to one Englishman at the end 
of twenty years. Butin the meantime, what would 
Mr. Benton do for thunder? This is the political 
capital of the demagogues, and we have no hopes 
that they will part with it. And we find everything 
to confirm this conclusion, ina long article of the 
‘‘official organ” ot Friday night.” 

The Mercury then proceeds to quote from the 
“Union,” the article on “the grand land question of 
this generation,” in which the Union assumes that the 
congress which is just about to assemble will take 
immediate and formal possession of the whole of 
the disputed territory of Oregon, from latitude 42° 





limates to have been considered wholesome in the | 





to meet hostilities. And awful would be the respon- 
sibility if, having it in their power to avert, they | 
should proceed to incur the disasters that would in- | 
evitably ensue our being precip.tated into a war, | 
with such an enemy,—in suc) a condition as tie | 
country now is, for encountering a war. 

—_ | 
THe OrEGon question. The Charleston Mercury, | 
(Calhoun organ,) of the 4th inst., says: “As it is 





to 54° 46',—that is, from the Mexican possession of 
Caliornia, to the Russian boundary,—to which the 
editor maintains, in the words of the president’s in- 
augural, that we have “aclear and unquestionable 
title.” 

The Mercury then concludes by asking: ‘Have 
we cause for such a proceeding?-—are we ready for 
such an event? We are not going to discuss whether 
Kngland can whip America or America can whip 
Kugland—leave that to school-boys. But the inter- 
ruption of peace with England and the destruction 
of intercourse with all the world, which would be 
the consequence, is so nething more than a question 
for braggarts and tools to spout about. Wedo not 
believe that southern statesmen are quite prepared 
to sacrifice the whole resources of their section on 
such an issue; that they are ready to maintain st a 
cost of two million bales of cotton per annum, that 
we have a ‘“‘clear and unquestionable title” to every 
foot of ground in a territory which we have consent- 
ed tooccupy in common with the other claimant for 
twenty years, and the ownership of which has been 
in dispute ever since the country was discovered.” 





Tue Oregon. The Washington Union, in the course 
of an article on this subject says, 

“In addition to our manifest and indisputable right to 
the soil of the Oregon Territory—a right derived at once 
from discovery, from exploration, from occupation, and 
trom solemn treaty stipulations—in addition to all this 
overmigh'y hold upon the region, in the resistless affini- 
ty fo Us and to our institutions of the population which 
is growing up within its limits. There are rumors in 
the public journals that a temporary and provisional gov- 
ernment has already been e-tablishied by the fdwellers 
on the Oregon. Such a government can be merely tem- 
porary ‘and provisional. The oilspring of necessity, it 
will, we are assured, gladly give place to the protec: 
tion of the federal constitution. Phe men who have 
made that government will be prompt to remember 
their right to the name of Americen ci'izens. As Ameri 
ean citizens, they went to Oregon—as such, they have 
lived there, on American soil—as such, they are now 
under the protecting eye of this nation—and as such, 
ere long, they are to come into onr confederation.” 





— — —_—-~ 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 








The eighteenth anniversary and fair of this inval- 
uable institution, which closed in New York during 
the past month, was one of the most gratifying exhi- 
bitions of the kind that this country has yet witness- 
ed. More than eight thousand persons visited the 
exhibition. The receipts in one day amounted to 
$1500. The total receipts largely exceeded that of 
any former year. We have been anxiously looking 
for some statement in condensed form, adapted to 


| the space that we can devote to the subject, but so 
| voluminous and at the same time so interesting are 


the statements which have come to hand, that to se- 
lect what would furnish even a bird’s-eye view, }8 


agreed on all hands that the present position of our | exceedingly difficult. 
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NILES’ NATIONAL REGI 


——n nee 


General TaLLmanee, the president, on taking the 
chair, said that, 

“For eighteen years they had toiled successfully to 
promote agriculture, commerce, manufactures, and 
the arts. In the late Farmers’ convention every 
state and territory except five were represented.—- 
All the citizens of this country appear to be prosper- 
ous and happy under the beneficial effects of the ta- 
riff. The iron furnaces have rekiadled their fires— 
the glass blowers have refilled their pots, and many 
other valuable manufactures have been started by 
the aid of the legislation of 1842. He denied that 
this was a political institution—its members .were 
divided politically—it did not advocate a high tariff; 
but it went for high wages to our laborers, to'pro- 
tect domestic industry here, over the prostrated la- 
bor of Europe, and for the purpose of developing the 
resources of our own country.” 

The customary annual address was delivered by 
the Hon. Mr. Elliott, of New Bedford, Mass. The 
following interesting passages from it are taken from 
the report published in the Tribune: 

This institution has progpered immensely, and its 
future progress has been made plain by the progress 
of the past. Our country has prospered much, and 
the outlay of the past (severe as it was) has been 
amply made up by the abundant harvest of the pre- 
sent. No stream can now idly pour itself into the 
sea; the busy notes of machinery enlivens its banks; 
hardly a foot of soil now but is visited by man; rich 
freights are sent daily to our cities, loading our ves- 
sels and increasing our commerce. The inventive 
genius of our country is in proportion to the demand 
made upon it. He then adverted to the experiment; 
of Franklin, and of Morse with the telegraph, and 
of his mode of making water conduct electricity 
across a river; and observed that whilst God had 
made lightning for the use of man, He has also made 
the rivers to conduct it. 


He very earnestly called on ali to do their utmost 
to have the last war indeed in truth emphatically 
the last war. For all the benefits we now enjoy have 
arisen from the blessings of peace; for without it all | 
our inveutions would have been useless; and the | 
plough, the loom, the sickle, would scarce have been 
heard, 

He eulogized human labor as the best foundation | 
on which all men could build; and that he who did} 
not labor usefully either with his head or his hands | 
is but half a man, and his horse is of more use in the 
world than he was. Still it was too much the prac- 
tice to undervalue the labor of the head—he whu! 


follows the plough does well; and he whose head in. | 
vented the plough to turn the furrow, surely did not 
less than well. (Applause.) Let not, therefore, | 
the head say to the hand, ‘what doest thou?” nor the | 
hand say to the head, *‘what doest thou?” For the | 
God who governs and protects all, made both the | 
hand and the head. 

He then spoke of the immense agricultural resour- | 
ces of the country; and mentioned as the agricultu- | 
ral products of the past year the following—729 - | 
000,000 bushels of grain; 17,700,000 tons of hay;, 
872,000,000 pounds of cotton; 166,600,000 pounds of | 
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tories of our country can produce fabrics far superior 
to any in Europe. 

He then spoke of 14,204 patents having been is- 
sued up to 1842; of 504 in 1843; and of 1045 appli- 
cations for patents in 1845, as evidence of inventive 
genius and skill on the part of our countrymen that 
has never been surpassed by any people in the world! 

He spoke of the application of electricity to agri- 
culture, and of its application first by a lady, who 
ran an electric wire from the conservatory to the 
terrace, where the grass grew green in winter and 
the snow melted away, whilst all aiound was stiff 
with frost. Improving on this, an ingenious garden- 
er has taken wires from the surface ad applied 
them with great success to the roots. And an instru- 
ment has been invented in Philadelphia, the princi- 
pal moving power in which is electricity; it rivals in 
sweetness the tones of the Aolian harp, and in gran- 
deur those of the organ;—so that literally man may 
now take the lightning in his hand, make things grow 
for him in his garden, and put his wife to sleep with 
its soft music in his parlor. 


He dwelt especially upon improving the condition 
of that valuable class without whose labor—spent 
lives we had been poor indeed. A wel! cultivated 
farmer is much better than a well cultivated farm. 
The educated laborer—with his mind well stored 
with scientific and practical truths is as far removed 
from the illiterate workman as the dead machine is 
from the living man! Labor demands knowledge, 
and the cry must not be unheeded! He must be edu- 
cated in that knowledge which is valuable to his! 
profession; the farm laborer as much requires know- | 
it in his. The farmer is the physician of the soil— | 
the doctor of the grasses and the grain. He must be | 
taught tv knock reverently at the door of that cell, 
where nature stores the valuable secrets of her mode | 
of operation; and if he do so, that knowledge will be | 
given to him. Not a flower—a blade of grass—a 
weed by the way side, but lives and grows by laws | 
which God has imposed upon them, and he who dili- | 
gently seeks for them may learn what those laws | 
are. | 


Mr. E. also spoke in high terms of the labors and 
success of the sailor farmer who ploughed the deep: 
and reaped where he did not sow; and of the claims | 
which he had upon the favor and good will of his | 
fellow countrymen. 

There is no farmer’s boy at the plough tail but. 
may aspire to to highest honor of his country—not a | 
home, however humble, throughout the broad ex- 
panse of our land, but may send forth his son to judge 
the land. That which is true of the laborer, in the 
field, applies with equal truth to the artusan in the | 
factory aud the mechanic in the shop. What of, 
wealth we enjoy emanates from the labor of his 
hands, and demands at all our hands, honor, reward, 
encouragement, sympathy, and protection, But, bet- 


! 
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worked with steam power; now that law is repealed, 
and a company with $200,000 capital, are establish- 
ing a cotton manufactory in that city. And there 
are 25 or 30 cotton manufactories in Georgia.” 


The exhibition closed on Friday the 24th. Gen- 


eral T'aLtmapGe’s closing address was delivered that 
evening. Amongst other things he alluded to the 
Farmers’ and Gardeners’ convention, where all but 
five states of the Union were represented; and how 


important the agriculturai produce was to the coun- 


try. A few years ago and we had to import all our 


iron, lead, &c. besides $15,000,000 of silk annually. 


In a few years more, going on as we have gone, and 
we should have to import not a doliar’s worth. 


The importance of the protective policy was de- 


monstrated. A few years ago it was made the boast 
that the southern states exported $53,000,000 of raw 
cotton, and we had to buy all the articles manufac- 
tured abroad from our own raw material. 
the transition produced by a due protection to Ame- 


Look at 


rican industry! Massachussetts, at the last census, 
alone produced $92,000,000; now she produces $120,- 
000 000! New York, in 1842, shipped from Albany, 
of agricultural produce only, $94,000,000—now she 
produces over $140 000,000! 

Even Pennsylvania, depressed and disgraced as 
she appeared to be, by opening up her increased in- 
ternal resources, sent out in 1843 not less than 1,- 
208,900 tons of coal; in 1844 she sent 1,651,000 tons, 
and up to this date in 1845 she had sent out 1,800,- 
000 tons, all anthracite, exclusive of 600,000 tons of 
bituminous coal. ‘The result has been that she has 
paid the interest of her debt. The result to this 
state has been, that instead of paying $15 a ton we 
now pay but $5; and this alone in the quantity of 
coal consumed here has made a difference of $25,- 
000,000 in our expenses. Thus, above all, the charm 
is broken—the Rubicon is passed; we have declared 
we will live by Ourselves, and it is the duty of gov- 
ernment to protect us. (Applause.) 


Gen. T. continued for two hours to exhibit the 
fruits of American genius under the fostering pro- 
tection of the tariff. He stated that 22,000 articles 
had been exhibited at the fair, and that the average 
receipts the first week, for entrance was $1,000 a 
day; this week a little less. The advance, in skill 
and improvement over the Jast year, was, at least, 15 
per cent. 

Tne awards of the institute this year were thus 
summed up: 





34 gold medals, worth $410 
80 silver medals, worth 900 
139 silver cups, 410 
138 vols. books, 200 
400 diplomas, 180 

Total, $2,100 


Gen. T. said that this institution was designed 
to encourage domestic industry; that the charges 
brought against it of being designed to keep up a 


ter than all legislative enactment, is the encourage- ‘high tacit!’ were false; and that its main object was 


ment which the true woman give to the labor of the 


land! 
He concluded by dwelling emphatically on the ne- | p 


| 


tobacco; 111,759,000 pounds of rice; 211,000,000 cessity of improving the mentai condition of every | 


pounds of sugar; and. jast, but as our fair friends will! class of laborers throughout the land; of affording 
think, not least in value, we have raised 396,790 | them the fullest means of education in their various 


to give high wages to labor in this country, and pro- 
tect it against the pauper labor of Europe. (Ap- 
lause. ) 

The ladies and gentleman of, this city had especi- 
ally favored the institute; so had the noble farmers 
and mechanics who had contributed fruit, flowers, 


pounds of beautiful silk for their consumption. 

There are cattle on more than a thousand hills, | 
and the aggregate of their value can hardly be esti- 
mated, nor can they be diminished. In Europe the 
institutions make their men; and here our men make | 
our institutions. (Applause.) We have done some- | 
thing, when man can worship God as he pleases— | 
When man can receive the just reward of his labor | 
—when he can speak and fear no wrong since he is 
doing no wrong—where the man of one dollar, who 
13 true to himself, is richer, wiser, and prouder than | 
the man of a million who is false to himself! 
indeed, something has been done! and surely we may | 
ask, where, under heaven, has the Almighty bestow- 
ed on man so goodly a heritage as ours. Man is 
ag _And fearfully great is our responsibility for 
all this. 

He dwelt briefly but strongly on the fact that with- 
out due protection, our domestic workmen cannot 
compete with the half-paid labor of Europe; and that 





Here | QU0 people were present, 





if all our manufacturers were to embark in agricul- 


tural pursuits, the result would be that all the mar-| now came from Virginia and South Carolina. 
kets ol Europe would be overstocked with agricultu- | he was pleased to say that allhough in 184) t 
ral prodnee; and consequent misery to an enorinous | 


extent would fall on our industrious population. If 
the manufacturer is helped by legislation, the me- 
chanic and merchant are alike benefitted. There is 
uo such thing as partial legislation in our free coun- 
\ry in relation to protecting our domestic industry. 
_Ouc manufactures were forced upon us by neces- 
sity. Jt was because food would not cover the na- 
kedness of the land that the citizen-farmer first made 
cloth; and the work has gone on, until the manufac- 


professions; and of establishing libraries accessible cattle, and all sorts of mechanism, to enrich the ex- 
to ail as the best machinery to effect this and to build hibition. ‘The improvements in the resources of this 
up emphatically a noble state! country surpass conception. But a few years since, 
The seventh day of the exhibition was thus spo- | and how terribly we were depressed in every re- 
ken of by the N. York Express: |spect; and yet, three years, under a wise system of 
“The garden and the saloon on Monday evening, | legislation, have made us all prosperous and happy. 
were crowded to their utmost capacity, and an ex- (Applause.) — : 
amination of articles was an impossibility. Sogreat; This institution holds emphatically to the doctrine 
a crowd has not been seen for a long time. Several , of sel{-preservation; thai this country should create 
ladies fainted, and great contusion prevailed. ‘I'he | its own wealih—its own supplies—and consequently 
receipts were $1,200 during the day, and at least 5,-| its own happiness. (Applause.) We are now by 
besides those who had a | proper legislation exporters of that which but a few 
free entrance and season ticket. Addresses were | years ago we had to import in large quantities. And 
made on Monday during the day, by Mr. Craig, of | our prosperity ts owing to this fact that we are large- 
Virginia, and in the evening by Ely Moore. Mr. ly exporting. It was once foolishly boasted as a 
Craig gave promise that the south would, ere lons, matter of pride that we shipped 55,000,000 of raw 
be more favorable to manufactures. Ile said that | cotton; whilst we foolishly bought all our manufac- 
the first iron forge 10 the Umon was erected in South | tured articles from abroad, at a high rate, made 
Carolina; and eighty years ago South Carolina ex-| from our own material. — 
ported to England over 10,000 Ibs. of silk, and yet After speaking of the immense advantages result- 


the strongest opposition to American manufactures | ing from the tariff of 1842, and the large increase of 
i Yet | wealth in the produce of New York, Massachusetts, 


here ; Vermont, Pennsylvania, &c. he passed on to the great 
were only 269 cotton manufactories in the slave | unportance of Mr. Billings’ new machine for break- 
states, there were now over 350 of them, and these | ing and dressing flax and hemp, as one that would 
increasing. And in a few years the southern states | completely revolutionize all the hemp and linen bu- 
would manufacture all tie cotton and woollen goods | siness. Wecan raise better fax here than anywhere 
that they could consume. North Carolina has been | else: and now, with this machine, we cao in eight 
silently but incessantly at work, until she has estab- |days do what formerly took six months to accom- 
lished cotton, woollen, iron, and paper manufacto- | plish, and do it much better. ‘The rope made by it 
ries in almost every town iu the state. A few years | was superior to any foreign rope, and could ve seen 
ago it was an offence, punishable with a heavy fine, and tested with the machine at A. B. Taylor’s, in 
to establish a factory ian Charleston, S. C., that was) Hague st., in this city. 
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This is, next to that wonderful invention, the 
American cotton gin, the greatest improvement that 
has befallen our western rivers and plains. We pro- 
duce in eight days by this process, the flax ready to 
be spun into rope or wove into cloth. He also allu 
ded to the new machine for spinning cotton; a new 
throstle frame—which is almost the wonder of the 
world; its velocity is much greater than any of the 
old machines, and by a different arrangement of the 
spindies, a superior accuracy, quality and speed are 
attained that surpass all credibility. And this is the 
product of American genius. (He here exhibited a 
skein of thread.) This is one skein out of 300 and 
has 840 yards in it. One pound is spun into 800 
hanks; and these will extend 150 miles. 

He then alluded to the great improvements made 
in cut glass in this country, whereas a few years 
since and we had to import ail our decanters and cut 
glass; now Mr. Curtis of the glass works, Brooklyn, 
produces glass of finer color and better cut than any 
imported glass; and we have no cause to beg and 
pray for this article from foreign countries. 

He spoke in warm terms of the increasing enter- 
prise of the south—of her railroads, of the 34 cotton 
factories in Georgia, of the same number in Tennes- 
see aud of Charlesten, herself, going into manufac- 
turing. The advantage of manufactories may be 
seen by the fact that in one school district in New 
Hampshire, ten years ago there were but 125 per- 
sons; and that district now has 10,000 persons in it. 
Look at Lowell—a few years ago, uninhabited—and 
it has 40,000 people and $20,000,000 of capital; and 
what farmer around there is not the richer for its 
prosperity? Now the farmer and mechanic under- 
stand their own good; you make grain, I'll make iron 
—you make cloth, [’iil make leather, and so we will 
go on harmoniously for our common mutual happi- 
ness and prosperity. (Applause.) 

After stating that there were now 360 cotton fac- 
tories in the southern states, he spoke of the iron 
trade, and of the wealth that would flow into this 
country shortly. A few years ago and we had to 
import all our ox-chains; but that time will never 
come again. We have untold wealih ia our iron 
mines, and it only needs enterprise and proper legis- 
lation to develope it and bring it to ports of con- 
sumption. We have the best artisans in the world 
to work up the iron, and in a few years we will ex- 
port iron to England. At present over 3,000,000 of 
tons of iron are required for the use of the civilized 
world;and of this no less than half a million of tonsare 
produced by the United States' (Loud applause.)— 
This is indeed the day of hallelujah—1845—-wheu 
we have ceased to look abroad for all the necessa- 
ries of lite. (Applause. ) 

It would be bad, infamously bad faith, to the emi- 
grant, afler coaxing him all the way from Europe 
to this country under a promise of higher wages, to 
make him-—after he gets here—contend against the 

auper Jabor of Europe, or work as they do for 2 or 
5 shillings aday. (Applause.) Away with such a 
doctrine—it is not the doctrine of the American In- 
stitute. 

This Institute has helped ali branches of trade— 
look at beautiful stoves and ranges from Mott and 
Pierce—look at the splendid ware from Squires’, at 
the ingenivusly contrived and handsome hats from 
Knox, at those superb and inimitavly beautiful Ja- 
dies boots from Laboyteaux—-at that remarkable and 
valuable cluck hanging there, made by mills of Fui- 
ton st., and will run a year without winding up. At 
this extraordinary bonnet which | here hold up— 
made by Mr. Sammils of Delancy, st., in this eity, 
entirely of American raw silk; which will make a 
beautiful face look twice as beautiful as any other. 
(Laughter and applause from the ladies.) And also 
at this other beautiful bonnet, (here he took up the 
Neapolitan hat,) which | can crush ail up (he crush- 
ed it in his hand) and lo, presto, it is as goud as ever 
again. (Great applause.) Furmerly we imported 
all our guld and silver pens: you see the very superb 
case in this fair made by Bayley; well, no foreign 
ones ever equalled them, and we export large num 
bers. A few years ago, and we had to send for all 
our teeth to Paria, (laughter,) now we make them 
all. (More laughter.) 1 mean artificial ones. ‘The 
beautiful specimens made by Me. Aicock, which 
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look handsome. (Applause.) You saw the valuable in- 
vention of Mr. Ray, of this city, to prevent accidents 
on railroads, and now by this no ear ean run off the 
track even if the switch be turned the wrong way.— 
The new truss bridge of Mr Hassard is better than 
any bridge yet built in Europe, and we are daily 
sending onr artizans, locomotives, shipbuilders, and 
all sorts to Europe to instruct them in all the me- 
chanie arts. (Great applause.) 

As of coats so of boots. No man was formerly 
well dressed without French boots; here is a pair 
made by a mere apprentice of Mr. Jennings in Nas- 
sau st. that surpass for beauty, for skill, for the won- 
derful accuracy of the stitching all the boots that 
ever were made in Paris or London. And not only 
this, but Mr. Dick, of Nassau st., has actually im- 
proved on the mechanism of the human frame; and 
by his elastic shank under the foot makes it only 
half the trouble to walk a mile that it was formerly. 
So that admirable invention of Mr. Halsted; a chair 
by which a lady in delicate health can exercise her- 
self in her own house; and by means of which hun- 
dreds in this city have already been cured of that 
mist horrible disease, dyspepsia. So of the won- 
derful improvements in daguerroty ping; a few years 
since, and we knew no more about it than the man 
in the moon, and now Messrs. Haas, Plumbe, An- 
thony & Edwards, Gavitt, Brady, &c., iave far sur- 
passed all French daguerrotypes. Again, our ladies 
excel all others as mechanics. (Applause.) There 
is a shirt sent by Mr. Bennett, of Fulton and Henry 
sts., Brouklyn, that contains 200,000 stitches, and, as 
a specimen of most beautiful work, cannot be sur- 
passed; and is a proud proof of the taste, skill, and 
industry of an American lady. (Applause.) 


Gen. T. went on at some length to speak of the 
valuable tanning machine, Russel’s perfumery, Con- 
roy’s fishing tackle, the computing scale, the inlaid 
door knobs, the choice fruits and flowers, &c. &c. as 
proof of our superior progress in these matters over 
Europe; and observed that this institute can help the 
stove man, can help the tinman, can help the hatter, 
can help the bootmaker, can help the pipe-layer, 
(much laughter,) can help the chairmaker—and 
above ail, it can help the ladies. (Laughter.) We 
love the land that produces such beautiful goods— 
others love the sweet girls that make them. (Loud 
applause. ) 

Formerly we imported all our sheet iron; now we 
make 90,000 bundles of shect iron ina year; 4,500 
tons, worth $4,500,000! And it is better than any 
sheet iron that ever was imported. (Applause. )— 
And the Atwater company are now making wire 
screws and cards to the value of $400,000 a year, 
und better than any foreign wire. And though it is 
said the tariff makes high prices, yet in 1842, sheet 
iron was 10 cents a pound, and now it is only 5 cts. 
(Applause. ) 

Sheet iron is coming into great use for all kinds of 
hoats. The Great Britain is made of i1; and that re- 
minds me that our sectional floating dock made by 
two of our mechanics, Moody & Dodge, has been 
able to raise this enormous mass out of water; when, 
without it, we have no government dock to repair 
her. (Here one of the reporters whispered to him, 
at the suggestion of Prof. Renwick.) Yes, und a 
son of the soil of Great Britain very justly observes, 
the United States has literally taken Great Britain 
‘in her arms, and hifted her out of trouble. (Great 
| applause and laughter.) And the day is close at 
hand when the United States shall give a grand fair, 
| and invite all Europe to a competition with her.— 
_(locreased applause. ) 

Gen. ‘T’s. address was listened to with great at- 
tention and applauded warmly throughout. 

AMERICAN MANUFACTURES. A correspondent of 
the Philadeiphia American, speaking of the articles 
exhibited at the fair, says of the 

' Dry goods—‘The specimens of bleached sheetings 
and shirtings of the James mills and of the N. York 
mills, are, to a lover of domestic manufactures, 
worth a visit to the fair. Fur purity of color, even- 
ness of thread, and all the good qualities of cotton 
goods they are perfect. There are also specimens 
of satinets from the Fall river works of great beau- 
ty. The colors are better than the imported ones, 








for which they are often sold. 


The muslin de laines 


took the guld medal, are made here to the number 9f | trom Pawtucket are equal in all respects to French, 


500,000! a year, and instead of paying $5 UU fora 


lings! (Applause.) Look at this beautiful speci- 
men of embroidery on a fire screen; it is made by a 
Miss Ann J. Dolsen, and is so very beautilul as tu 
look like a natural bouquet of flowers. Until very 
Jately it was fashionable to have a French cutter in 
all our tailoring establishments, and without this men 
did not consider theatselves well dressed. Now Pa- 
ris sends here for American cutters, and the beauti- 
fui specimens of scientific cutting exhibited here by 
Mr. Emmet Moore would make a badly shaped man 


‘name to recommend them. 





. | even to labels, all of which read “Paris,” (Rue de 
Freoch tooth as formerly, we cap gel one for 5 shil- | 


Humbug should be added,) for they need no foreign 
A specimen of cassi- 
mere, from the Middlesex works of Lowell, will nut 
suller in comparison with the finest German or En- 
glish goods of higher price, while broad-cloths of 
ware and the cheap coatings from numerous mills, 
will defy competition from the low prices any where. 
The samples of such goods are small, but quite cre- 
ditable. A sample of South Carolina osnaburgs com- 
pares very favorably with the low priced unbleached 
goods of the north.” 


| market. 








A CHAPTER ON IRON AND Tap 
IRON TRADE. 
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Whether we regard the facility for Producing ang 
manufacturing iron, as a means towards individual 
comfort, or as an ingredient in national power. there 
is no doubt of its leading importance. Providence 
has graciously ordained that the materials for hy. 
man subsistence and for human enjoyments, sha) 
be abundant and cheap. Tie air is free to all; wate, 
is found abundant in nearly every habitable region 
of the earth; the soil in every climate produces 
something almost spontaneously for human  subsis. 
tence. The most useful of all the minerals, igo, 
is embedded in more regions and in vastly greate; 
quantities than any, or all of the other metals. 

Sup ose for one moment, that iron was as diff. 
cult to be found as gold or silver; what a price 
would it command? What a condition would the 
want of it leave the civilized world in? 


It was an old adage that whatever country de. 
pended upon another for subsistence for its popula. 
tion, held essential sovegeignty over the dependent 
state. Modern improveinents seem to have left 
hardly any country without a sufficiency of bread oy 
Some adequate substitute for it, if it be fairly dis. 
tributed amongst its people. Have we not sonie- 
where met with the assertion, that whatever nation 
could supply iron and coal in the greatest abundance 
and on the best terms, had the essential ingredients 
of sovereignty over every other country that had to 
depend upon them tor these essentials to modern 
greatness? Whether it has been asserted or not, the 
fact is likely to be demonstrated. 


Whether these are to be the main ingredients in 
future national power or not, that they will consti- 
tute the surest sources of wealth to both state and 
community, that have them and will improve the ad- 
vantages which nature has given them over their 
neighbors, no reflecting nap can doubt. 

An interest of such primary importance ought to 
be well understood by the American people. Hav- 
ing a republican form of government, the prop.e 
have that interest in charge. I they neglect or over- 
look its importance, or leave it unguarded for other 
countries to take advantage of, the less will be theirs, 
and may be irretrievable. 


The price of iron is dependent maiuly upon the 
amount and value of labor required to remove it 
from its original deposite to where works are erect- 
ed, and fuel can be had for the first stages otf its 
manufacture, and its removal again from thence to 
In short, the material, like coal, consti- 
stutes but a small item of the ultimate price of the 
article. It is the labor bestowed that comprises the 
principal value of either, at market. 


True, there is a difference in the intrinsic value of 
iron, as well as of coal. The Swedish iron for in- 
stance, has some unrivalled qualities which insures 
it a price beyond any other iron yet produced. The 
vast mines of that country are rap:dly becoming the 
property of the British capitalists. A report has 
jast reached us from Stockholm, dated the 5th of 
August, that an English mercantile house has offered 
1,600,000 Swedish bank dollars for the iron works 
and estates of the king, in North Bothnia, with the 
share in the rich mineral tract of Geiliwara, and 
thal the bargain is nearly concluded. 


One main advantage we have in this country is 
the immediate proximity of fuel to our iron de- 
posites. Extensive forests afford charcoal wherever 
iron is found. When wood is exhausted, the coal is 
found upon the very surface in inexhaustible store, 
and of the best quality. 

It is stated that iron was first manufactured in the 
United States in 1715. The Warwick furnace which 
was built in 1736, remains in operation still—after 
working for nearly a century! 


The first stee] was made in Orange county, N. Y., 
in 1776. The great chain which was extended 
across the Hudson during the Revolutionary war, 
was of this metal, and made at the same place. Each 
link weighed 150 pounds, and the chain, which was 
six weeks in making, weighed 186 tons! The first 
cannon made in N. York were from the same foun- 
dry, of the same iron—manufactured in 1816. They 
consisted of 6, 12, 18, 24, and 32 pounders. 

It 18 estimated that the quantity of iron produeed 
in the United Siates in 1845, will be 600,060 tons, 
valued at $33,940,500. 


Increasinc Empioyment or Iron. The uses t0 
which iron may be applied, increase quite as rapidly 
as the article accumulates. The whole parapherna 
lia of steampower are dependent upon iron. ‘The 
introduction of railroads has most wonderfully '0- 
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213,505 individuals 

Capital employed in making the above 
Won 

W hole value of wrought and cast iron in 
market made in U. States. in 1840 

Whole amount paid for labor annual! 
for the insnufacture of iron in U.S. 

Pay of all workmen, consumption for their 
tammilies, (the number thereof ana of their 
families estimated at 257,025 &c. indivi- 
duals) 

Capital employed, 


20,432,131 00 


11,726,766 00 
$22,500,000 00 


Duties, a few general itenis in respect to the duties on 
iron may here be of interest. 

In 1790, Col. Hamilton recommended a duty of 10 
per cent ad valorem on manufactures of iron. The 
duty On iron import: d into the United States from 1804 
to 1812 was 15 per cent. From 1812 to 1816, they were 
at the double war-duties-i.-e. all duties during the war 
were doubled on their previous amounts. In 1816, the 
duty on rolled iron was placed at $30 per ton, on ham- 
mered $9. per ton. The ruin of many manufacturers 
ensued. Act of April 20 1818,—dutvy on hammered 
iron was raised to $15. Many resumed work. The 
foreign manufacturer however offered his iron at a less 
price and there was an actual decline here. 

1824 hammered iron $18. 

1828 " * $22 40 These additions to duty 
had no permanent effect in raising the price. The fo- 
reign manufacturer could not advance his prices beyond 
those of 1824, because the American iron maker sup- 
plied the market at those rates—and iron at a duty of 
22 40, sold for less than 1 had done when there was but 
a duty of $89. The foreign manufacturer was compelled 
to take this additional duty from his profits, and these 
deductions frum his pockets enriched the U. States. 


The following table exhibits the daty per ton, for its 
specified periods on. 


Bar iron rolled. Hammered. Pig. 

1818 $30 00 15 00 10 00 
1824 30 00 18 00 10 00 
1823 30 00 22 40 12 50 
}832 

1834 97 00 

1836 24 U0 

1838 21 00 

1840 18 00 

1812 first 6 mos. 14 00 

1842 last do. 7 59 


The duty on bar iron in England in 1826 was $7 25 
on pig 2 40 per ton: the duty in 1845 on bar is 4 80, on 
pig | 20 per ton. 
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25,765,330 00 
* 18.762.990 00 | prospects of long continued prosperity in this great 


NILES’ NATIONAL REGISTER—NOVEMBER 8, 1845—A CHaPTER ON IRON, &c. 
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9,741,166 00, FavorasLe prospects or THE Iron T'rave. The 


English Miniog Journal, a periodical of high autho- 
rity, remarks that, “There never was, perhaps, a 
‘period since the mant facture of iron assumed any 
\degree of importance in this country, in which the 


branch of our staple trade, are based on such cer- 
tain anticipations as at the present moment. The 
years of high prices and consequent prosperity were 
1817, 1818, 1825, and 1836, in which the prices of 
pig iron were upon an average £9, £13, and £7 103., 
respectively; but the uses to which iron was put at 
those periods, do not appear to have borne out a 
sufficient cause for the great advances in price which 
were then obtained.” Until 1836, railways for which 
so many thousands of tons are now annually re- 
pitt were comparatively unknown. Within a 
ew years, also, fire-proof buildings, and the general 
introduction of iron into both public and private edi- 
fices, the construction of gas and water pipes, lamp 
posts, awning posts, &c., consume a large portion of 
the annual supply. But the great feature at present 





does the building of iron vessels appear likely to be 


is the employment of iron in ship building. Nor 


of atemporary nature. Their superior durability 
over wooden vessels have given them such a cha- 
racter, that there is hardly an iron ship building yard 
in Great Britain that is not fully employed, and 
where inquiries are not made daily for iron vessels. 
It is the opinion of the best informed, that within a 
few years there will be no vessel constructed in} 
Great Britain of any other material. The British! 
government is so fully convinced of their superiority 
over timber vessels, that many ships of war are 
now being constructed of iron in London, Liverpool, 
Birkenhead, and Glasgow. 


The English Mining Journal appears to us to have 
been more candid and accurate tn the above extract, | 
than in the estimates which the same journal has 
paraded, of the procuct compared with the consump- 
ton of iron in Great Britain for 1845. We cannot 
help suspecting that the Journal, for some motive or 
other, has matarially diminished the product and ex- 
azgerated the consumption. If not, the large deficit 
will work iron up to an enormous price. Our read- 
ers have the statement, however, as we find it. 


‘‘It may be a matter of some interest in the pre- 
sent state of the iron trade, to attempt to reduce to 
figures the amountof iron likely to be made and con- 
sumed in the present year, and with some labor, as- 
sisted by practical men, the following table has been 
drawn up:— 




















Tons. 

Pig iron produced in England and Wales 

in 1844 856,000 
[ron produced in Scotland in 1844 354.000 ! 

Total for Great Britain, 1844 1,210,000 | 
Add for increase induced by high prices in 

1845 120,000 | 

Total for 1845 1,330,000 

Estimated consumption for 1845. 

Two thousand miles of railways, to be 

made in 1845 and 1846—say, haifin 1845 

contracted for— 
One thousand miles of railway, 250 tons per 

mile for rails 250,000 | 
Add for loss of one-fifth, in converting pig 

iron to rails 50,000 
One thousand miles of railway require, of 

chairs 70,000 
Add loss in manufacture, 5 per cent. 3,500 | 
lron required for railways in progress, and 

passed in 1844 150,000 
Iron for wagons, stations, engines, tanks, 

&ec. computed from inspection of railway 

companies’ accounts, that each mile of 

railway requires 300 tons per mile above 

the weight of permanent rails and chairs 

—]000 miles will then give 300,000 
Exports in 1844, 460,000 tons—~say from 

the increase of railways abroad and the 

remission of duties on iron by some of 

the continental states, it will be 500,000 
Geneval consumption of iron in Creat 

Sritain (exelusive of railways) in bar 
| iron, castings, water and gas pipes, in 

steam engines, and the whvle hurdware 

of the country 480,000 


Total 1,803,500 

if this statement, in any way, is near the truth, 
we shall have a deficiency of nearly 506,000 tons ot 
iron, Which must cause the suspension of many great 
public works. It is possible, that from the exertions 
of our iron masters, a greater quantity may be pro 
duced than 1,330,000 tons; but it cannot be mate- 


any circumstances, however, it cannot be den, 
the iron trade is most prosperous, and that ; 
sent flourishing state is not only certain of 
permanent for some years but more likely to jy 
than at any former period.” 


foundries, with 539 large hammers, and 971 small ones f. 
making bar and other manufactures of iron, 
duced 304,415 shippounds (7§ to a ton) or nea 
tons. ‘The governinent established an office in’ 1749 , 
promote the productiog of iron by lending money 
low a rate as 4 per cent. 
ceives the metal as a proper security for a Joan, 


of Upsal, discovered in 1448, is the most celebrated gp, 
though worked now for 4 centuries still yields abundano 
of the best iron in Europe, the yield of this mine alon 
says Coxe in 1790, was 12,000 tons annually which yiel 
4.000 tons of bar, The whole of this issent to Engla 
to the house of Messrs. Sykes, of Hull, and is call 
oregrund iron, the name of the port of its export frop 
Sweden. 


000 tons (taking 7 of their shippounds as equivalent 
one ton English.) 


ducing 90 to 95,000 tons pig iron. In converting thj 
inte bar iron about 23 per cent is allowed for waste, an 
as near as can be ascertained the annual manufacty 
of this latter is 63 to 65,000 tons. 
works is about 420 to 430, having about 1,100 fory 
hammers. The annual export of bar iron on au averag 
of ten years ending 1831, was 49,568 tons. 


0v0 in bars, and the rest in other variety. 








rially greater than what has been computed. Under 
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Propucr oF iRON IN SwevEN, In 1648 Sweden hag 43 


Which prg 
rly 40,60 


The Bank _ of Stoekholm 


The mine of Dannemora in Upland and 30 miles nor; 


The whole make of iron in Sweden in 1803, was 48, 


In 1812 it was about 60,000 tons. 
In 1833, there were 330 to 340 smelting furnaces py 


The number of jro 


Iron exported from Sweden from 1831 to 1838, an 
taking 7} of their shippounds for a ton. 


1831 ~ 62,141 1835 70,463 
1832 3,759 1836 = 71,102 
1833. 61,273 1837 55084 
1834 557,669 1838 81.754 


Of this $1,754 tons, about 1,500 tons were in pig, 72, 


Sweden exported of bar iron to Great Britain and th 
United States as tollows: 


Grea! Britain United States, 


1831 11,907 tons 23,133 
1832 11,717 20,002 
1833 13,021 20,614 
1834 11,509 19,618 
1835 13,050 25,728 
1836 16.530 27,342 
1837 11,932 10,709 
1833 14,516 25,669 


The rest of her exports of iron in those years wer 


divided in various smaller amounts among the sever 
countries of the world. the largest among them being tha 
of France 7,413, German states 6,742, Denmark 4,4 


&c. &c. and the total in addition to the exports to | 
United States and Great Britain making 72,444 tons 0 
bar or as above first quoted $1,754 of iron of all descrip 
tions. 

In 1839 she exported 283,595 shippounds or about 37, 
500) tons. 


1340 “ 258,618 “ or about 34,5 
From Norway was exported in 1829 3,164 ton 
” 1830 3,090 
ne 1831 2,516 


—_——— 


PRopuce OF IRON IN ENGLAND. 


er furnace. 


vintion of W. Cort’s reverbatory, or air furnace. Th 


w:s followed by the introduction of the coke refinery 
which brought the balling and puddling farnace i 
general use with the addision of rollers instead of hau 


hilers, 


Previous to 1786 G. B. imported 70,000 tons per 4 


num, from Sweden aud Kussia. 


Furnaces Luns or ‘T'ons per furnat 
In 1787 30,000 
1785 85 68 300 804 
1796 121 125,079 1,033 
1806 169 253,206 1,528 
182U 400 ,Q06 
1823 237 452,066 1,907 
1825 259 591.367 2,244 
1823 275 703,184 2,529 
1830 333 673.417 3,037 
1839 373 1,248,781 3,303 
Isi4 451 1.578.260 2,498 
Iron exported tiv Wayland in 1827 104,726 tons 
1831 = 139,57 
1835 219,203 
1839 269 088 
1843 448,879 = 


abut one fourth of her production, of which the 
vear, there was of bar 176,145 
of pig 154,770 
bolt & rud 22,625 
hoop 14,590 
all other 80,746 
Total exported 443,879 tons, & leaving say 1,129, 
tons for her own consumtion. 
About 20,000 tons of this English pig iron 
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In 1740, there were 
in England 59 furnaces, yielding 17 250 tons cast iron, of 
294 tons 

In 1783, the product of 1 ton drawn from the hammer 
in 12. h. was multiplied to 15 tons in 12 hours, that #§ 
the power of product was increased 15 times by the J0- 
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Years. 
1828-29 
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1aCes pr forest of e oT + re uy " “ 
erting thi New Castle on Lyne 27,0 
Waste, an i ; ABl 
antec Teal 1,578 260 451 ‘Sap a 
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ywro THE Unirep Srares, with the average price per, 


|; 1829 Mr. Neilson of Glasgow took out 


pr producing cast iron by the hot blast, thus saving the 
expendiiure g eatly of coal and alsame time augnicnt:| 
@ iy ihe product of iron, 


Amount or IRon aND Stern. Importep ANNUALLY 


_ er 


'us a circular dated Liverpool, March 3d, in which 


For railways in Great Britain and Ireland 2000 miles. 


“ France 1600 * 
ry Prussia and Germany 2500 ‘ 
« Russia and restof Europe 1500 “ 
In all 7600 * 


tkat will be completed in a few years, requiring 300 
tons to the mile, making the amount above stated, if 
constructed upon the ordinary plan, or should the 
atmospheric principle be adopted, which it undoubt- 
edly will in many cases, the quantity required will 
amount to nearly five million tons. 

“In view of these facts, and the quantity of iron 
required for other purposes, there is no doubt that 
there will be a considerable advance on the rates of 
the last few years. Indeed, the advance already is 
considerable. In June, 1843, the price of bar tron 
in England was £4. 10s. per ton—-a lower price pro- 
bably than it ever reached before. By the last ad- 
vices from England the same article commanded 
readily £9. 10s. per ton. 

The New York Evening Post, in speaking of the | 
prices of iron says: 

According to advices from England brought by the 
last steamer, which we have been furnished with, 
railroad iron had sold at £11 per ton, and by another | 
quotation from £12 sterling to 12 guineas was asked 
for T railroad iron. At the present exchange of 10 
per cent. the first price is equal to $53 77 per ton; 
the other quotation will stand at from $58 67 to $61 
GO. Four dollars a ton is said to be only a moderate | 
addition for freight, insurance, &c. We have before 








the prices of various kinds of iron are given, and on 
which there is an endorsement dated March 4th, 
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at a less cost, giving employment to American arti- 
sans and laborers, a market for American provisions, 
and support to American schools, churches, &ce.— 
Stand by the tanff, and we will have home railroad 
iron at $40 a ton before Polk’s term is out.” 


On this the New York News replies. — 
“Now, has not the Tribune yet heard of the great 


rise which has lately taken place in the price of 
iron in England, founded on the great and growing 
demand, both for railroads and for fifty other pur- 
poses for which iron is now fast coming into use, 
such as ships, houses, &c., &c? ‘The present price 
of rails, charged by the only establishment which 
makes them in this country, (the Mount Savage 
jron Works,) is $95 a ton. 
same establishment verbally (toa particular road we 
know of) engaged to deliver them at @65, but since 
the rise in England they have put the price up to 
$95, refusing to deliver it for any thing less. 
the Tribune’s own showing, what do its ‘American 
iron masters’? want of protective duty at all, when 
English railroad iron will cost $80, and they can 
‘“‘turn it out at contract” ata less price than $60?— 


Some months ago the 


On 


The establishment we have referred to could de- 


liver ita few months ago at $65—they now charge 
$30 more, though the rise of price in England, can, 
vot surely affect the cost of their processes of manu- 


facture. Whatdo they want, then, of protection? 
This late rise in the price of iron will produce 

one good effect-—it will deprive the Pennsylvania 

iron interest of all ground for asking for any more 


of the exorbitant “protection” they have heretofore 


been enjoying— a great point gained.” 
Now, in reply to the News we say, that if the ad- 
vance in the price of iron in Europe is a reason for 


Years. Tons. Value. Per ton. 
1828-29 36,314 $2,417 .922 $66 
}¢29-30 40.644 2.340.964 56 
1330-31 51,674 2 235.363 49 
1831-32 73,079 3,097,380 49 | 
1432-33 80,289 3,39 1.867 41 | 
1833-34 78.100 3,983,398 5) | 
1834-35 77,597 3,710,103 47 
1835-36 96 220 5,359,131 55° 
1836-37 102.566 4.036 963 §2 
1337-38 74,762 6 363,152 51 
1838-39 115,637 6,623 696 57 
1839-40 72.769 4,341,086 50 
1840-41 612,111 5,020 416 44 
1841-42 106.392 4.332 000 40. 
1842-43 37,405 1,665 651 43 
1843-44 102,277 3 968 833 37 





Totaltons 1,261,070 

The Pennsylvania Argus, from which we take the 
ilove table says, ‘It will be seen that the reduction 
ol price compared with 1828, 1s nearly fifly per cent. 





69,837 526 


wn, from the years 1823-9 to 1843 4—sizleen years. 


aid we feel warranted in saying, from the capital 
daily being invested in Pennsylvania alone, in the 


on business, it must tend still greatly to reduce the 
present price of the article.” 
We think more conclusive evidence than 1s afford 


stating that iron has risen 10s. a ton on the prices 
‘there given. A postscript to the same letter states. 
| that the price of iron in Sweden had already risen 
/two pounds a ton, and would probably rise still high- 
‘er as soon as the state of the English market became 
known in that country. 


repealing our tariff of 1342, it isa much better rea- 
son for continuing it. If protection is no longer re- 
quired because we produce iron as cheap here as 
they produce it in England what good will its re- 
pealing do the free traders? If it affords no longer 
| protection, it does no harm; and it is as well to 

This advance in England and Sweden has had its leave it on the statute book for fear that the appre- 
effect in this country, and railroad iron which a few, hended smash may follow the heels of the European 
/ months ago holders would have been glad to sell fur railroad mania, and leave operatives again in the 
$45, cannot now be had for $70. lurch. 


| 


The New York Journal of Commerce, whose editor 


| The anti-tariff papers exult over this state of | 
things, and urge strongly the propriety of reducing or | 
| taki iron. d t vas ' 
| rh os Sth hi) Mig Aiae 7 kd a oe | is usually tolerably well posted up as to the views of 
paver of capital “be me A wh flashy Seep rate of the administration, enters into a calculation which we 
S i shea? | suspect may be an altempt . 
iron, and the present affords a good opportunity for cdeeplaiied Y Geiat su saataane unas ORLA a 
‘the manufacturers to receive some return for the out- | f the git Kiiile Loe ee 
‘Jay of their capital, which has hithergo proved un- ant eeoaattelian wena 
prota ese af opening our pores forthe a= Eee "hye tnt tbe sce te 
mission of the foreign article, and the consequent; «jpoyx. When the iron manufacturers oe tk 
robbing of our own manufacturers for the benefit of United States obtained the protective duty of $95 
| Englishmen, let those who have the field prepare per ton, established by the United States tariff of 
‘themselves for the reaction by extending their works, | 39;h August, 1842, the price of such iron in Great 
‘and producing sufficient to supply amply our own! p,ia; Rear eat aan : 
| seadteetes het them, favored by these furtuitous cir-| hon yoy a roan Se pet tie, Dattag tne 
P ° ’ 4, - t ° 
foe reo a entices: yr | on boris months, the same iron has been selling 
|it beyond dependence upon any foreign state what- | “we pr pect altro ety tA Al nb ol 
| | being $18 per ton higher than iu A. D. 1842. For 


td by this table, of the great benefit of a perma- 
nent and protective tariff to the whole country, could 
hot be found. 

The price since the last average in the table, has) 


$0 doubt advanced, but that advance is not chargea- | 


tle to the tariff of 1842, but to the unprecedented | 
demand which has been occasioned by the European 
‘tilroad mania, and the other causes of a demand 
for iron to which we have already alluded, and ° 
Which have carried prices up in Europe to a pitch, 
Which, if maintained, would, probably, soon induce * 
“\ exportation of iron from this country. 
The St. Louis New Era says, ‘Iron is coming into 
Much more general use. Iron houses, 1ron roofs, 
on bridges, iron fences, and iron ships are taking 
ihe places of less durable and more combustible ma- 
rials. ron is every day applied to some new pur- 
P omg The effect is to create a much more exten. 
‘ve demand for this useful article, and to call for 
ihe erection of a large additional number of iron | 
Yorks. Missouri can furnish a supply of this article | 
lor the whole continent.” 
lhe Cincinnati Atlas says, ‘In the city of Liver- 
~ Ungland, no less than twenty thousand tons of 
ton were used during the past year in the construc: | 
oe buildings; and contracts for a stil! greater 
hount have been made for a Similar purpose, for | 
—" Current year; and it is said that 25,000 tons of ; 
ought iron are now prepared, or in process of pre- 
Bots for ships and steamboats, now building tn 
Nai i But for these purposes the amount of iron 
ie th Is insignificant, in comparison to that wanted 
“le completion of the immense lines of railway 
hie, ~ Ni been commenced or projected in various 
abot Europe, requiring, as per annexed table, the 
fichn pes uantity of two millions two hundred and 
e"y thousand tons, viz: | 





‘atthe latest dates received when the Post wrote its | 


‘duty, and English railroad iron would cost about 


ever. 

“The sudden advance in the price of iron abroad | 
will undoubtedly result in an increased supply, | 
which will lead to a glutted market, and consequent- | 
ly to a reduction of prices. If we open our ports for | 
the admission of foreign iron, we shall certainly in-| 
vite foreign manufacturers to pour their surplus into | 
our markets, and thus destroy the advantazes we | 
have already gained. 

“LEP THE TARIFF STAND.” 


st 


The New York Tribune has the following: — 

‘*RaitRoaos AND THE Tarirr. The Buffulo Cou- | 
rier follows the Evening Post right in the following | 
blunder, after the Post itself has been driven out | 


of it: 
‘Railroad iron ean be obtained in Great Britain | 


at $253 per ton.” : 

On this fact the Post proceeded to preach a pa 
thetic anti-tarif® sermon, which the Courier works) 
vver and endorses. Now the real fact is that rail. 
road iron was worth £12 sterling a ton in England | 


article, and is worth £12 10s., by the advices via 
Great Western, equal to $60} first cost in England 
while American iron masters are now turning out 
good rails under contract at a less price. Put on 
the freight and charges, with a 20 per cent. revenue 


#80 a ton in New York or any part of this country. 
Hut for the protective features of our tariff every 
ton of our railroad iron laid down in our country 
this season and for an indefinite period to come, (un- 
less previously contracted for at a lower price,) 
would here cost this exorbitant price, which would 
have gone to swell a heavy balance of indebtedness 


Esti:nate of protec- ) U. States duty $2 





against us. Now, a great deal will be made at home, 


years to come, it cannot fall there under $40 per ton. 
jt is clear that if $18 per ton was now taken off the 
United States duty on such iron, the manufacturers 
of the United States would sti!l enjoy the same 
ratio of protection. This 13 proved by the following 
statement: 
1842, market price in Wales and Scotland, of iron 
manufactured wholly or in part by 
rollirg 


£5 $22 22 


Gr i 


tion 140 per cent. § freight : 
Premium on exchange 


ce & 


—$31 per ton. 
1845, market price in Wales and Scot- mon 


land, advanced $18 per ton. 
U. States duty 25 
Freight 3 
| Premium on exchange 5 
—-$51 


Increase of ratio of protection, from 140 per 
cent. to near 240 per cent. to the manufactures in 
Wales. 

If, in 1842, they required a protective duty of ¢25 
per ton, it is clear they only require in 1845 $7 per 
ton duty fur their protection. The advocates of 
protective duties imposed on the majority to protect 
a minority engayed in a partieuiar business, need not 
lear thatthe:r darling principle is attacked, but that 
it will be retained by congress, reducing the duty of 
such iron to $8 per ton; which, with the importing 
charges to the seaboard, will be a ratio on 1s pre- 
sent cost of notless than 40 per cent. The laboring 
and producing class require no ghost to tell them 
that it is not so much the dollars and cents they re- 
ceive for their yearly wages, as the quantity of com- 
forts they and their families exchange their wages 
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for, that they are to look after. The less their com- 
forts are taxed, the more they receive in quantity 
and quality.” 

If our tariff of 1842 is to be charged with the sin 
of in any degree of thus enhancing the price of iron 


if in England the average price of labor is one dol- 
lar per day, and in this country two dollars, the cost 
jof iron will be in proportion thereto. We have no 
facilities for making iron in this country, greater 
| than they have in Europe; and while labor is of dou- 


in Europe, those who can sympathize with the poor | ble value here, we may calculate upon a permanent 
operatives, whether on this or on the other side of | advance in iron. in the proportion of labor, be that 


the Atlantic, will find some consolation in seeing that 
class so much better paid and more constantly em- 
Pea than they would have leave without such en- 
1ancement of prices. 

How repealing our tariff, and thereby occasioning 
a still greater demand for iron in England, to supply 
orders that would of course be sent from this coun- 
tryv——how that would contribute to reduce price,— 
either here or there, is beyond our comprehension. 
‘*Free-trade” writers could no doubt figure the mat- 
ter oul in some fashion. 


Propvucr or Iron. The Prussian State Gazette, 
of March 2], 1842, contains a table of the annual 
production of pig iron in Europe. Adding the pro- 
duct of the United States for that year, we have the 
following aggregate:— 

Tons. 
1,481,600 

443,100 

338,150 

119.000 

145,867 

127,538 

72,762 

59.100 

12 500 
12,250 
9.200 
7,175 
6,000 
5,371 


Great Britain, 

United States, 

France, 

Russian an Ural Provinces, 
Belgium, 

Germany, Customs Union, 
Sweden, 

Austrian monarchy, 

Spain, 

Sardinia, 

Poland, 

Germany, not in Customs Union, 
Tuscany, 

Norway, 

Saxembourg, 3,000 
Parma, 1,400 
Modena and Naples, 750 
Switzerland, 700 
Portugal, 420 


Total number of tons, 2,917,363 


De La Beche, as quoted by McCulloch, estimates 
the annual production of the minerals of the British 
Isles at 420,000,000, nearly ¢100,000,000. Of this, 
£9 ,000,000 arose from coal, and £8,000,000, or ¢40,- 
000,000, from iron. This was some time ago. 

lt will be seen by the foregoing that Great Britain 
produces about half of the iron in the civilized 
world——-that the United States stands next to Great 
Britain, and France next. [t will also be observed 
that the United States produces about half as much 
as is produced on the continent of Europe. About 


two thirds of all the iron trade in the United States | 


is smelted from the ore in Pennsylvania. 
The above, it will be observed, was the product 
prior to 1842. The enhanced demand for iron has 


largely increased the product since that period. Re- | 


centestimates induce us to believe that theNsland of 
Great Biitain will yield, during the year 1845, not 
Jess than Two MILLION TONS OF sRON, and that the 
product of the United States for the year will.not 
fall much short of six HUNDRED THOUSAND ToNs. 


Having thus given a succinct statement of the pro- 
gressive product of iron, in Great Britain, Sweden, 
und the United States so far as we have been able 
10 find reliable data, we now proceed to insert 
the following communication from a writer who 


is evidently well informed upon the subject in hand, | 


we take froin the United States Gazette, as furnishing 
many usefyl ints towards forming a eorrect judg- 
ment of the true state of the questions yow pending 
in this country. 

“Many essays hays appeared in the public papers 
upon the subject of the manufacture of iron, mark- 


ed, in some instances, by considerable ignorance and | 


prejudice. 

‘There is scarcely a manufacture of mure impor- 
tance, and the greatest errors seain to exist respect- 
ing it. By sume writers, it ts stated, that we are 

omg to make iron so low gs to export it to Rurope; 
“ others, that great deficiencies exist in the supply 
of the market; by others, again, that vast improve- 
ments are taking place in the manufacture, by which 
blast furnaces are to be, to a great extent, supersed- 
ed, and other arrangements are spoken of with 
great confidence, which haye little or no real ex 
istence. Ja additien taaN this, inflated accounts 
are published of disaoverjes af jron ore in diffe- 
rent parts of the couniry, on which, as regards 
practical resulis, scarcely uny dependense is to be 
placed, | 

As regards the price of iron, its value in every 
country is to be estimated by the cost of labor; the 
ore and the cog! are of little value in the ground; and 


what it may. These, I think, are self-evident truths, 
and they at once put an end to every idea of export- 
ing iron to Europe, unless our laboring population 
should unhappily become as degraded, and work as 
low as they do there. 

Besides this permanent and lasting reason against 
the exportation, we have to contend with the greater 
skill of the old country workmen; capital, in the 
| Same proportion, is in their favor; and the transport 
on our canal is so high that iron can be brought to 
Philadelphia and New York, from the manufactories 
in Wales, cheaper than from those in the centre of 
Pennsylvania. 

Next, as to any supposed scarcity, it is but little 
more than a year and a half since, in Great Britain, 
the iron masters applied to the ministry for advice: 
whether there was any means of relief from the 
depression and distress which their business labored 
under. It was stated that the British Iron company 
had lost more chan £1,000,000 sterling by their busi- 
ness, and that individuals had from 50 to 100,000 tons 
of bar iron on hand, that the price was reduced far 
below the cost of production; and that nothing but the 
American tariff prevented our (American) market 
being overwhelmed by this surplus stock. This state 
of things naturally produced a reaction, and a spe- 
culative demand has arisen in England, altogether 
injurious to the trade. Pig iron was bought before 
it was made, upon scrip certificates, furnished by 
the manufacturers; these were sold and resold to 
speculators and the price was enhanced one and two 
hundred per cent. statements were published show- 
ing a deficiency of half a millon of tons of iron for 
the present year. Another reaction came—other 
statements were made ia the London papers, prov- 
ing upon as good authority as the former, that in- 
stead of deficiency there would really be a large 
surplus of iron for the present year in Great Bri- 
tain. 

The truth probably lies between these accounts. 
To the iron trade of this country, this excitement 
and speculative demand in England, has been in the 
main highly injurious. A few persons having blast 
furnaces in operation have, no doubt, been benefitted 
to considerable extent. But while the price of pig 
iron has béen raised beyond a fair average value, and 
higher than the manufacturers in the subsequent pro- 
cesses could afford to pay for it, it cannot be consid- 
ered beneficial to the trade at large. Some establish- 
ments are nearly stopped on account of the high 
| price of the raw material. 


The export of iron from England to this country 
is stated to be about 20,000 tons a year; an amount, 
so small, as to be replaced by our own manufactur- 
ers without difficulty. It has been estimated that 
the increase of pig iron in Pennsylvania alone, for 
the present year, will be equal to 100,000 tons; and 
it is nut supposed that there is any solid reason what- 
ever, that the price should be so materiaily enhanc- 
ed. The iron business of this country has been an 
unprofitable one for several years; it has been slow- 
ly reviving after great depression, but it is probable 
that it will take some time before the iron masters 
in the interior will be able to make up their losses. 
The business is approaching a severe crisis—metal 
|melted with anthracite coal is being made to a vast 
exient, and will probahly supersede the charcoal 
metal, for all purpeses for which inferior iron will 
answer. It may be a aubject for curious investiga: 
tion why iron, smelted with so pure an article as an- 
thracite coal, should be of interior quality; yet, by a 
| general concurrence of testimony, such appears to be 
ithe fact, 

I make these observations with great confidence. 
There is one fact that might appear conclusive; al- 
| Most every large iron concern in the middle states 
| tas either been shut up, or stopped in some way or 

other, duriag the last few years. Great promises 
have heen held out by the Mount Savage Work, the 
Great Western, and the Wyoming Works; but what 
/have been the results? J know nothing personally, 
‘not being acquainted with any one meinber of these 
| concerns; and, jt is believed, they have sufferred no 
more in proportion than others. But, if common 
report is true, they have all realized, that the price 
of iren is the prige of labor; and that all idea of 
making iron as low as it 1s done in Europe, while 
labor, and capital and contingencies of all kinds are 
double of three fold, must be forever abandoned.— 
The iron business requires large capital, gad those 
who carry itan want stability of demand, got spe- 
culation, and yet almost every newspaper contains 
visianary sigiements calculated ta mislead and to 














———— 


injure the business; thus the Ledger of 
stant copies from the New York Express, ¢ 
counts published in the London Mining J oe 
there being a deficiency of irun in Great Brite’ 
the demand of the present year of near| “re 
tons. Inquirers who will examine the subjec 
find in the same paper other statements; for inst 
one of May 3d, shows an excess for the present y 
of 443,300 tons. 

The iron masters may well feel interested 
common sense may prevail, and as far as saa 
speculation on the subject, which is always injuri 
to regular business, be abandoned. The busi 
under consideration is one of increasing exten 
importance, and ought not to be trifled with. 

he forming an establishment of this many 
ture requires patient, persevering assiduity, |, 
capital, active minds, and stability of Purpa 
the want of these has proved the ruin of th 
sands, and the destruction of millions of capi 
in the state of Pennsylvania alone, and there , 
bably never was a time when these canses y 
more actively at work than at the present , 
ment. 

In a late number of the Ledger there is a com, 
nication dated Boonton, New Jersey, giving a wy 
derful account of what is called a new process 
making iron directly from the ore, stating that 
tons of iron ore are pulverized with two tons of 
thracite coal dust, and put into a reverberatory f 
nace with four tons of pig metal, when the whol 
worked together into balls and the process is ¢9 
pleted in two hours; such statements, in wy opini 
are calculated to deceive. 1 may be wrong; but] 
not believe that this twelve tons of materials, 
even one-fourth of the amount, ever was worked | 
balls, by one reverberatory furnace, in the times 
ecified. 

Various processes for making iron directly fr 
the ore have been practised from time immemor 
ithas been long done in New Jersey, New Yo 
state, and elsewhere. Mixing pulverized ore wi 
charcoal dust and putting it into puddling f 
naces with pig metal, to increase the yield, has be 
long practised in Germany, and also in this conntg 





























































































| There is no difficulty in making iron without the 


tervention of a blast furnacs; but a vast amount 
scoria or slag, which forms the matrix of the j 
in the ore, is to be got rid of, and it is probable th 
it has never yet been done so economically as tho 
the medium of a blast furnace. The aubject is, altog 
ther, one of great interest; and if the work haa beg 
done as stated by Anthrax, in the communicatioa: 
luded to, it is worthy of attention. 

In conclusion. [ may propose to the manufacture 
of iron, that their cummunications should be co 
centrated in one paper—say the United States 
zetle-—as it is very desirable for those interested 
the business, to see all that is said upon the subje 
of discoveries and improvements therein. 

An Iron Masten. 


As an illustration of the possible improvemen 
in the manufacture of iron, we except the follow 
from Mr. Merchant's essay in the Merchants Ma 
zine. ” 

“This is strikingly illustrated by a recent surprisi 
discovery in the conversion of cast into mallead 
iron. The difficulty in iron masters has hitherto h 
to contend with, has been the extirpation of the ct 
bon, and other noxious elements, associated in ll 
metal. At Codner Park, in Derbyshire, are wor 
on Mr. Wall’s patent, now in successful operatio 
which is on the priuciple, that when a compoutld 
subjected to an electrical current, its negative 

usitive elements are detached from each olhet. 
rob is electro posilive—the elements it costal 
when crude—ilie carbon, sulphur, phosphor 
arsenic, oxygen, and silicon, are electro negalité. 
By the application of a stream of electricity 1! 
iron, in a state of fusion, when in the furnace, ibe 
impurities are dislodged, and bars, of the pure 
metal, and strongest fiure, can be at once draw! ? 
without any reheating, piling, or fagoting, (here 
effecting a saving of from $5 to $10 per ton. 
new and ingenious process has nut yet found i's ¥ 
to the United States.”’ 

The increased demand for iron and _ prices whit 
the article commands, bas of course leJ to the é " 
tion of many new iron works, and the opening. 
bnew mines in Eagland, Scotland, and Wales, i 
might fill culuian afier column with extracts like 
following: f 

Tus New fgoy Woarxs wy Scorzanp. The 4 
ward state of the iron works, which were comme 


‘ . ; 4 ral 
ed in the spring, gives promise of some new *” 


of pig irou being very soon brougit into the 0% 
At Kinnell there are four furnaces complelet 
arrangements are making to have them blo or 
during next month, or early in November. {tis 
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than six Or S€¥ 
‘is work was lai 
go believe, uneq 
' Eglington ar 
to completion, 
ttle later then 
ver perore any of 
eperation; but, 
enterprising f[ 
js little doubt 
ess the produc 
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ible in a short ti 
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than six Or seven months since the foundation 
k was laid, which for rapidity of erection 
believe, unequalled im the history of the iron 


honor of the government have been sacrificed on the 
altar of party. It is to be hoped that this error, so 
fatal to the interest of the country, and so derogato- 
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appreciating their rights. This is the duty of every 
government and in one based on the great principle 
of self-governinent, is no less its interest than its 




























































































“S$, Stale " Eglington and Lugar are also progressing ra-| ry to the character of the representatives of a free duty. Conscious of the importance of this subject 

"urnal, io completion, and it is expected it will be in| and enlightened constituency, may find a single re- | and believing that it was closely identified with the 
t Britain Yttle later then Kinnell. It will be some time | buke in the results of your labors, and that your de } best interest of society and the permanence of ovr 
arly 609 s ‘before any of the work in Fifeshire can come | liberations may be directed to the establishment of} institutions, I have not failed at any time since my ae 
Subject "aration; but, from the well known activity of | correct principles, rather than the support of a sys-| official connection with the state, not only to vindi- Bry 

OF insta” enterprising proprietor of the Forth works, | tem of mere expedients. cate its claims to public confidence, but have, on all i 
Present is little doubt that the spring of 1846 will [PROVINCE OF STATE GOVERNMENTS. | suitable occasions, urged it on the legislative depart- Mle 
rcs the production of metal in this new field In discharging the duty incumbent on me as the| ment of the government. Something has been done, ven. 

orested aay extensive scale. Other two new iron works|chief executive of the state, of communicating | efforts have been made to strengthen and give effi- van 
F aS poss Mi alked of for the purpose of supplying par-| with you, I shall, in the suggestions which I make, | ciency to our system of common school education— Tig: 
aY8 inju gho have hitherto been purchasers of pigs.— confine myself to such questions as pertain to the | still its defects are but -too obvious, and its msuffi- i‘ t 
Ae busi of those is certain to go on, and we expect to interest of the state, and are legitimate subjects for! ciency to accomplish the great objects for which it ; Bee 
a ible in a short time {o notice the commencement | your consideration. It is doubtless true that the lo-| was established is Dut too palpable. é | i rte 
Agger wperations. . cal interest of the state has sometimes been forgot- The magnitude of this subject, its claims on legis- thee 
4 Many i ten and swallowed up in legislating upon things per- | lative interest and action can scarcely be estimated, tes 
ms la phe following article received by the last steamer, | taining to and alone within the competency of ano- | the importance of the diffusion of general intelli- t ag 
. Purpg furnish useful hints to our iron masters. ther departmemt of government; our state legisla- | gence,—the enlightenment of the public mind can it 
| oA. th ypROVEMENTS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF JRon/| tures have almost ceased to be conservators of local | be valued only by our estimate of our boasted sys- eae 
i capi /SreeL. Mr. J. J. Osborne, of Macclesfield, interests, and have entered into competition with the tem of self-government; as we value the one s0 at 
Biro ME. stented some “improvements in the manufac- | national legislature in the discussion of questions of | should we cherish the other. A portion of intelli- nee 
re Ay ‘of iron and steel, and in furnaces to be employ-| great national importance over which they have no | gence is essential to the appreciation and enjoyment 

Sent These im-|control, and which appropriately belong to the! of the most common blessings and comforts of civi- PBB a 


for such or similar manufacture.” 


wements consist, first, in a composition to be add-| councils of the nation. This 1s doubtless a very | lization; it is the great essential ingredient of human 





rhe —_ pig iron or cast iron, when in a melted state, laudable emulation, and but for its effects on the | happiness and enjoyment. If therefore a portion of ig 
pace W sisting of 2 Ibs. common salt, 5 Ibs. Jime, and 15 neglected interest of the state it would not be a ha- intelligence be necessary for the enjoyment and sup- IG, 
Le mee jon slag from the forge, for an ordinary charge | bit deserving of condemnation. Having witnessed port of government tn any of its forms—who can ida 
tons of three to four cwt. of pig iron, the ingredients to| the disastrous effects of this species of legislation, | doubt its indispensable importance in a government Les 
ratory f well incorporated, and, by means of an iron spoon, | May be permitted to express the hope that your ac- like ours where the popular mind next to the con- [+b 
ha mei ied in small quantities at a time to the melted tion will be such, as to arrest its further progress. —-' stilution is of supreme authority. Man’s highest capa- tiehy 
-53 is compass, and then stirred up. The iron is then to be 1 am not aware that the interest of the state demands city for self-government must ever be accompanied 
om opin {died and heated, in the usual way of making bar much legislation. The laws for the protection of with an amount of intelligence sufficient to enable 
ng: but | igo: For making sheer steel, a mixture of two! the persons and property of our citizens are in the him to know notenly his rights, but his duty; it is 
terials wods common salt, two pounds quicklime, and two | main good, and need but fittle alteration; the benefits not sufficient that we know what we may do. Itisim- 
vorked ;mwnds pearl ash, or four pounds carbonate of soda, of government are secured alike to all, and its bur- portant that we should know what we should not do. 


thens are as equally distributed; a!! the means of ‘I’he possession of power and enjoyment of rights is 
comfort and prosperity as far as they may be expect- | one thing, the proper exercise of that power is ano- 
ed to be conferred by the government are given alike ther; according to our system of government each 
toall. Lam aware that the impression obtains to individual on whom the right of suffrage is conferred 


xed, and added as before, to a charge of 5 cwt. of 
iriron, melted at a white heat, 20 Ibs. slag to be 
ed. The mass after being properly worked, is 
ade into balls, hammered, and rolled. For cast 


1@ times 


‘ectly fra 





Newt, | the mass is treated in the same way as last de-/ S0me extent that it is within the competency of le- has an undoubted right to exercise it according to 
d ore wigmmerbed, as regards the mixture, but not puddled or -gislative action to effect sudden, great, and salutary his own pleasure or caprice; yet no one will doubt 
idling f@mpuled; a blast furnace may be used. The charge| changes in the prosperity of the country, times are that an enlightened duly requires him to use this in- 
d, has belammeng tapped, and run into a bed, for making a plate ‘0 be made good; money abundant; in fine, all the estimable privilege with a view to promote the ho- 
is conntdml inch thick, the slag will rise to the surface, and’ blessings which the over-credulous has pictured to nor and interest of the country. T he great experi- 
‘out the flmpon being cooled by sprinkling water, it will be | himself are to be suddenly showered on the country, ment which is now being made, and in the success 
amount @mmuily separated when cold. The plate is then bro-! Vain and delusive are such hopes and expectations, of which the world has so deep an interest, depends 
f the j #0 up, and remelted in crucibles or pots, in a blast | they are either the chimeras of distempered imagi- on the virtue and intelligence of the people; without 


of Pations, or th¥ suggestions of the heartless and dis- | these our hopes are vain and delusive; these are the 







obable tmmmace, in the following manner:—To 28 Ibs. 

as thougmme plate obtained as last described add 1} Ibs. green | picable demagogue. | pillars on which the edifice must rest. I care not hid 
Lis, altogmmltle glass, 8 oz. pearl ash, or 16 oz. carbonate of! It is the duty and certainly within the competency ' bow beautiful and oer gti ha toh a of the su- it 
k has be@immola, and 8 oz. black oxide of manyanese, all to be! of a wise and beneficent government, to pass such sen ioe ge an Gee Aw “upahcon defective or Ha 
ication ammirred up in the melted iron; and when cast into | laws as tend to the public good and the general pros- "esglected, the edifice with all its beauty and sym- 
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ld be co 
States 
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wots cast steel will be formed. The second part | 
(Mr. J. J. Osborne’s invention relates to the pecu- | 


imace formed of an iron pot, 2 feet six inches high, 


inces, near to the buttom and round the sides, to 


perity of the country. You may stimulate the en- 
ergies and excile the enterprise of your citizens, and 


lat construction of a blast furnace, consisting of a| adopt a policy calculated to develope the resources | 


of the country; this much may be dune and this much 


M3feet in diameter, with 8 holes at equal dis-| the country has a right to expect and demand of the. 


government; but beyond this they cannot go. Give 


metry, will soon present the melancholy spectacle of 
ruin and de olation. 

[have no confidence in man’s capacity for self- 
government, only as it is predicated on virtue and 
intelligence. 

Millions of public treasure are annually consumed 



















imit the blast more equally. The pots are lined | to the country the best and wisest policy that an en- | in giving strength and security to your government, 
ith fine clay, about 4 inches thick, in the centre of | lightened patriotism can devise, and let it be stable; by raising armies, filling out fleets and building for- 
he pot there is a stand, formed of fine bricks, one! a firm and stable policy is what the country requires tifications, and scarcely a thought is bestowed on the 
ot high. The pot is placed within a can, made of! and what it must possess if it ever enjoys permanent far more reliable safe-guards of liberty, virtue and 
w iron plates, two feet six inches high, and three | prosperity. ‘That such a system as this—one that intelligence. The policy, of the government seeins 
tt eight inches in breadth, bolted together, and | would be general in its effect must emanate from the tobe, millions for an army or navy; not one dollar 
mented, so as to form, with a circular plate at top, | general government, no one can doubt, and as its ac-| for education, not one incentive to virtue. Asa 
hair tight chamber, with a space of 3 inches left! tion is beyond the contro] of our state government, | means of giving strength and permanence to our in- 
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herto hqmmpeund the pot. The blast is first admitted into this’ it is unnecessary that we should obtrude our coun-| stitutions—the influences that are constantly ema- S 
of the comeuler can, which forms an air chamber, by two or |sels on it. Having looked Jong and in vain to this, nating from your schools, colleges, and academies | 











ed int@ere Openings, by which means the air is more ‘source for the benefits that would result from such | are far more to be relied on than all the armies and ) 

re workmmmewally distributed through the several openings into | a policy, and having no ground to expect its adoption | navies that the government can command. 
operatiogme? pot. for some years to come, it is necessary that the state! With a view of enforcing on the minds of your ai 
1p poutid i eens nme | egisiature should bring into requisition all the means, predecessors the nece-sity of prompt and efficient 1 
ative 3 Ye aay aie eal ’ _., |} at its command which seem likely to aid in accom- action on this subject, | presented to them the paiu- A ty 
1 other. GOVERNOR JONES’ MESSAGE | plishing so desirable an end. I cannot impress on ful and fearful facts connected with this subject i 
t conta OF TENNESSEE, | you too strongly the importance of guarding against | contained in the statistics of the state. Giadly would 

os phor Brereyt t )} excessive legislation. This is an evil the magnitude | spare myself and you the pain of contemplating 

agalive. Executive department, Nashville, Oct. 9th, 1845. 'of which can scarcely be estimated. It has been this subject; the picture is so dark and gloomy as 1; 






ty toll tllow citizens of the senate and , Said that, that is the best government whicli 1s best only to be looked on with sorrow and regret. I would i} f 
ace, ihe house of representatives: | administered. Without giving my unqualified assent} not unnecessarily wound the pride of any Tenaesse- et 
ye pure Tn obedience to the requirements of the constitu- to this sentiment, | cannot doubt that it contains | an. 1 would not cast reproach on that name endear- ‘| 
rawn Ollmm™'ion and Jaws of the state, you have assembled for | truth: and in order to secure to the law its faithful’ ed to me by a thousand fond recollections;—but duty L 
-, thered the purpose of discharging the high and important administration and its greatest efficiency it shold be! requires me to presentto you the facts that you may | 
so. THEE Unctions pertaining to the legislative department of | plain and unambiguous; let your laws be stable and | see the danger and provide the remedy. The fearful ij 
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he state government. The manner in which this 
ttlicate and important trust may be discharged is 
Matter of the highest importance, affecting as it 


| not subject to any change thut fancy or caprice may 
suggest. 
[EDUCATION. ] 


| want of education among our citizens is no Jonger to 
_ be disguised, and the appeal is made to you to cor. 
rect this evil by all the means at your command. 





s WHIGE"USt, not only the interest and prosperity of your} As the first and most efficient auxiliary in the ac-! | apprehend there is but one opinion about the im- 
the eH nstituents, but the honor of the state, and the per-| complishments of the objects of a well regulated! portance of this subject; and that it is the duty of ty 
ening Ge Ptuity of our free institutions. The importance of | system of self-government is doubtless to be found! government to lend its aid in the accomplishment of . 
es, W he stations you occupy cannot be too highly appre-| in the enlightenment of the public mind, your atten-{ so greal a purpose, is a proposition equally concur- i} 
g like RE lated; nor its duties performed with too much care | tion will be first directed to the importance of es-|red in. But the question here arises, what can be 14 
‘nd deliberation. It isto be feared, that the import-| tablishing a more perfect and enlarged system of|done. Much may be done; and all should be done | j 
The OME ant duty of giving laws for the government of the| education, than that which is under the auspices and| that can be. Something has already been aceom- : 
ym meOR People, and the support and advancement of a sound | patronage of the state at the preset time. The first | plished; a system of commou schools has been esta- 
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Vell regulated constitutional liberty, has lost much 


maik*§ the importance that should be attached to it. It 


eted 3 
blows 
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is , i 
yceply to be regretted that, in but too many in- 
‘ces, the best intercst of sucicty and even the 








power to furnish to all the means of knowing and 


aud highest duly of the government after securing to 
its citizens freedom of conscience and the protec- 
tion of persons and property, is as far as lies in its 


blished, and though it has not done all the good its 
authors anticipated, atill this is not sufficient reason 
why the effort should cease or the enterprise be 
abandoned. Its good cliccts bave not yet developed 
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themselves; if it shall but stay the tide that is delug- 
ging the state, it will have answered an invaluable 
purpose, though it never succeed in drying up all the 
fountains that feed and swell this dark and turbid 
Stream. 

Of the defects of the present system, or the details 
of a more perfect one, it 1s unnecessary for me here 
to enquire. 
those to whom this subject shall be committed — 
The great obstacle to he overcome and perhaps 


They will readily suggest themselves to. 


[ FINANCES. } 


In making that, my last communication, to the 
represesentatives of the people of Tennessee, if | 


shal] be instrumental in any degree, (however small) 
in presenting motives or means by which you may 
be induced to provide for the permanent security 
and inviolability of the honor of the state, I shall 
feel that Iam abundantly rewarded for all the soli- 





citude the subject has excited. Since my official 


connaction with the state, it has been my constant 


the only formidable difficulty in the way of suc- | care to guard and protect its honor, and] am happy to 


cess is the want of a sufficient fund. 


made during the present year, it will be found that 
there are in the state more than 250,000 children be- 


tween the ages of six and twenty-one years,—the | 
sum annually appropriated to common schools is, 
It is manifest that this sum is wholly in- | 


$100 000. 
sufficient to afford the means of the most common, 
education to so large a number as are embraced in 
the provisions of the Jaw and are made participants 
in the benefits of this fund. 

This great disproportion between the means and 
the object to be accomplished must be obviated, if 
the system shall ever operate successfully. There 
sre two ways in which this defect may be remedied. 
You may provide that this fund shall be applied ex 
clusively to the education of the poor and indigent— 
such as have notthe means of securing to themselves 
the blessings of education. The other mode of re- | 
medying the evil is to be found in increasing the | 





school fund to an amount large enough to secure id 


all the children of the state who wish it, a participa- 
tion in the advantages of a common schco! educa- | 
tion. To this first proposition, there are established | 
improper distinctions in society—creating prejudices 
which should never be cherished. It therefore re-' 
mains for you to devise some plan by which the | 
school fund may be enlarged; and if you do not suce | 
ceed in this, ] fear this most important object will | 
fail of its accomplishment. 
1 have looked Wo the state’s interest in the proceeds 
of the public lands, whenever the policy of distribu- 
tion should obtaia, asa sure means of accomptishing 
this object. I have cherished the hope of seeing 
this policy adopted, with the greatest fondness; be- | 
cause | saw in it the consummation of this great and 
invaluable benefit to the state, But as this hope is, 
not to be realized—at least for some years lo come— | 
it behoves the state to bring into requisition all the 
means she may possess. Let ail her energies be sum- 
moned to the task of providing a remedy for this 
great and growing evil. How this fund may be best, 
enlarged, is a question of great importance. ‘That it) 
may be done by aresort to additional taxatiun, 18. 
certainly true; and Lam free to declare my readi- , 
ness to adopt this mode, if no better or more satis: 
factory one can be found. The uecessities of the | 
case,in my judgment, justify a resort to any means that, 
are honorable. | do not think such a resort is by any | 
means absolutely necessary. I think there is another | 
and less objectional mode, in which the contemplat- | 
ed object may be attained. The Bank of Tennessee | 
is the property of the state, and I bave no hesitation, | 
in recommending that this institution, with sall its 
means and resources, (after paying the interest on | 


By refer- | know that ithas passed through the four years of 
ence tothe reports of the school commissioners, | my public service without a stain of dishonor. 


All 
ils engagements have been promptly and faithfully 
redeemed. JI sincerely hope that tne same good for- 
tune may ever attend it. The indebtedness of the 
state, and the providing of suitable and suflicient 
means for its liquidation, claims your attention. The 
entire indebtedness of the state, for all purposes, 
exclusive of the schoo) fund, is as follows: 
Bonds issued in payment of state 
stocks in Union Bank, 


$500,000 
Bonds issued for capital in the 


bank of Tennessee, 1,000,000 
Do. for internal improvement 
purposes, bearing an interest 
5; per cent., 363,166 66 
Do. do. do. do. 5 
per cent, 860,250 00 





Tvial amount of state indebted- 
ness, afier deducting $53,000 of 
bonds cancelled during the pre- 
sent year, and $200,000 of river 
bonds cancelled heretofore, 


$3,370,416 66 


This is a small amount of indebtedness compared 
to that of some of our sister states; but its compa- 
rative smallness does not lessen the necessity of 
making some provisions for its payment. Small as 
It is, It contains all the elements of dishonor, and if 
treated with neglect or indifference, it must result in 
a violation of the faith of the state. Having ascer- 
tained the indebtedness of the state, it may be well 
tu inquire into its ability to meetit. The only 
means possessed by the state, independent of the 
Bank of Tennessee, is its stock in the Union Bank, 
amounting to $625,6U0, and its stock in the Planters’ 
Bank, amounting to $232,700. This latter sum con- 
stitutes a partof the school fund, but is nevertheless 


equa! amount tn some other form to the school fund. 


If the assets of the Bank of Tennessee were ap- 
plied to the purpose, together with the other means 
of the state, ] think almost its entire indebtedness 
might be liquidated. The means of the state may 
be estimated as follows: 

Means in the Bank of Tennessee 
after paying all its liabilities, 
Stock in Union Bank, worth at 

present, 

Stock in Planters’ Bank, do. do. 


$2,821,190 00 


362,348 00 
139,620 00 


Total means of the state, $3,323 658 00 
If this sum was vested in the funds of the state at 
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cess of interest had been paid on the bonds held by 
the Planters’ Bank of $35 45, both of which 1° 
have been paid to the Bank of Tennessee. ame 
[INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT ] 
The internal improvement system as regulated } 
the law of 1840, has gone on to the completion of 
most of the works in which the state own stock 
No new work has been commenced in which the 
state owns an interest, except the Murfreesborough 
and Manchester road. The commencement of this 
work wis delayed by the refusal of the executive tg 
issue bonds, he believing that the state’s subscription 
had been improperly obtained. On application of 
this company, the last general assembly directed the 
board of internal improvement to compromise the 
difficulty that existed, and if the compromise thus 
made should be approved by the governor and attor. 
hey general, the company was authorised to proceed 
to ihe construction of the road. The compromise 
having been made and approved the work has been 
coiwmenced and is rapwly progressing towards jt 
| completion. 1 was notified about the 29th of Ay. 
‘gust, by the comptroller of the treasury, that but 
one of the internal improvement companies, (the 
Columbia Central) had made settlement with him on 
j the Ist of July as required by law. In case of such 
failure, it is made the duty of the governor to ap. 
| point one or more cammissioners to settle with such 
delinquent company or companies. I determined at 
‘once to appoint commissioners for this purpose, bot 
| before I did so, 1 saw the officers of several compa. 
| nies that had not made settlement with the comp. 
troller, from whom | learned that they had settled 
with a committee appointed for that purpose by the 
last general assembly, and that they were ready 
i to make a further settlement in accordance with the 
| provisions of the settlement already made. Know. 
‘that any commissioner that I might appoint would 
‘have vo power or authority to ratify the settlements 
thus made, and knowing that the companies would 
‘not be willing to settle on any other terms; under 
| these circumstances, not wishing to subject the state 
to a large and useless expenditure, | deemed 1 most 
advisable to defer the appointment of commissioners 
,until the meeting of the legislature. A report of 
| the settlements, as made by this committee, will, I 
presume, be submitted to you at early day. 


Of the importance of a well regulated system of 
internal improvements, J entertain no doubt. That 





junder the control of the state and may be used in: such a system would afford great facilities to the en- 
‘payment of its debts, provided the state secures an terprise and industry of the country, developing its 


“resources and stimulating its energies, is certainly 
true. No one estimates ils benefits more highly than 
I do, and no one would rejoice more than 1 would, 

to see a gradual and perma nent system engrafted on 
the policy of the state. Gladiy would I contribute, 

| by all proper means, to its establishment. That 
|such works are greatly needed in many portions of 

‘the state no one will doubt. In the eastern division, 

‘from its isolated position, and the very imperfect 
and uncertain navigation of its streams, such facili- 
ties would be of great value and utility. But great 
as these benefits are considered to be, their import- 
ance does nol,in my judgment, justify a resort to that 
most destructive financial policy of raising means by 
an extension of the credit of the state, in the issu- 


the capital,) be made subservient to this purpose.— | their nominal or par value, it would reduce the in-| ance of its bonds. ‘The bonds that have already been 
I would dedicate it entirely (with the above reser- debiedness of the state to $46,756. If, however, the | jssued, have been sold at a discount of from twenty 


vation,) to the benevolent and patriotic design of | 
educating the children of the country. I! this di-| 
rection should be given to the funds of the bank—) 
whether they should be employed as at present for. 
banking purposes or not—you stall have examined 

the condition of that institution. 


[STATE BANK. ] 


The Bank of Tennessee was chartered in 1837, and | ments, which means would be sufficient to put the | 


had for its objects the establishment of a system of | 


bonds were purchased at their market value the 
means of the state would be quile sufficient to liqui- 
date the entire debt, and leave a large surplus. This 
would leave the state free Jrom any pecuniary obli- 
gation except to the school fund, to provide for 
which it would have an unembarrassed treasury, and 
ifs dividends from all its works of interna] improve- 


system of common schools on a sure and permanent 


to fifty per cent., and yet the state is bound to re- 
|deem them at their nominal or par value. This ob- 
| jection to a further issue of the bonds of the state, 
iis a formidable one, yet there are others of far great- 
ler magnitude. Any policy that contemplates an en- 
\largement of the debt of the state at the present 
‘time, should be considered of dangerous tendency. 
In the name of justice and honor let us issue 00 
| more bonds, let us create no more debt, until we 


education and internal improvements. ‘These were | asis. So thorough are my convictions of the wis-| have either paid those we owe, or, made some cel- 
objects worthy the attention of an enlightened and | 40m of the policy suggested, that | can but repeat! tain provisions for them as they come to maturity.— 


patriotic legislature, and reflect credit at least on the 
motive of those with whom the design originated, 
and by whom it was put into operation. 





has succeeded in answering the purposes of its crea- | 
tion, or what success is likely to attend it io future, | 
are questions worthy of your most deliberate consi- | 
deration. Has the bank answered the designs of its | 
creation? Has it been, or is dt like!y to be, a source 
of profit to the atate? Or can it be made so, by the | 
wisest and most faithful administration of its affairs, | 
under its present organization? ‘These improper en- | 
quiries can only be answered satisfactorily and cor- | 
rectly by a recurrence to facts and figures. The most 
plausible theory is often delusive, and individual | 
opinions, even of the highest authority, are often fal- | 
lacious. Neither the one or the other should be 
trusted ina matter of so much importance to the 
best interest of the state. 

[ ihe substance of the governor’s recommendation 
on this subject we inserted under the head of * Banks” 
in the last number of the Register. ] 





my most earnest recominendation of its adoption. 
Since the adjournment of the last general assem: 


Hiow far it| bly, 1 have cancelled thirty-two state bonds of a) 


thousand dollars each, which were issued for the 
benefit of the Charleston, Cincinnati, and Louisville 
Ratlroad Company. Ihave also cancelled bonis to 
the amount of twenty-one thousand dollars, which 
were received from the Union Bank, under provision 
of an act authorising the stock banks to exchange 
their real estate for their stock, ali of which have 
been deposited in the ollice of (he secretary of state. 
Bonds to the amount of $11,750 were received from 
the Planters’ Bank. ‘These were not cancelled, as 
the stock given in exchange for them constituted a 
part of the school fund. ‘hey were delivered to the 
Bank of Teneessee and a receipt for the same depo- 
sited in the secretary of state’s office. In making 
this exchange of stock for bonds I found that inter- 
est had been drawn on the bunds in possession of the 
Uuion Bauk, aller they should have been exchanged 


If inequality in the distribution of the means alrea- 
dy vested in these works, exisis between the differ: 
ent divisions of the state, if injustice has been done, 
correct the error by all honorable means at your 
command. If needs be, correct it by a resort to the 
treasury of the stale, to any means that you have— 
but in. the name of ihe honor of the state, Issue DO 
more bonds. To create debt. without possessing oF 
providing some certain means for their redemptions 
is to trifle with the credit of the state; it is to sport 
with its honor. F 

There are various improvements of great import 
ance, and in the commencement and completivn 0 
which, the state has a deep interest. Of this nun 
ver | might specify the contemplated extension ot 
the Georgia railroad, from its present terminus at 
Chattanooga, on the Tennessee river, to some point 
on the Cumberland. Of the advantages to be aff urd- 
ed to uur citizens by the completien of this enter: 





prise, L need not speak. It would open a commun 


for stock, amounting tu $1,412 2), and that an ex. | cation between the west and our southern Atlantic 
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the value of which can scarely be estimated. to the head, but the heart; it is altogether worthy the | ferent executive officers of the state would be great? 
‘f this improvement offers sufficient inducement | patronage of an enlightened and Christian people.— 
Something has heen done to give permanence to this 
‘ubt the propriety of authorising its construction, | institution; large and commodious buildings have been 
wvided the state Is not required to take any partof|erected and means have been furnished, by which 

comfort and protection have been secured to a por- 
tion of this most unfortunate class of persons, but 
Itgives me pleasure to be able to speak in terms| much remains to be done. 


And HS 


for a0 investment, of individual capital, 1 cannot 


ock. 
he st [STATE PRISON. ] 


; commendation of the management and discipline 
of the state prison. 
es of its creation, so far at least, as they may 

be attained by an honest and faithful administration 
yits affairs. ‘The number of convicts in the prison 
ibe present time is, 190, being a small decrease 
juring the two last years; this is a gratifying result, 
owing as it does, a diminution of crime and an in- 
yessing respect for the rights of society and the 
wpremacy of the laws. In the communication which 
jmade to the last general assembly, | suggested the 

priety of either enlarging the prison, or of so 
ynending the penal code of the state as to provide 
yme other mode of punishment for some of the 
gioor Offences that are now punishable by confine- 
gent in the penitentiary. The experience of the 
wo last years requires that I should renew this re- 
commendation, with the hope of its more favorable 
reception. : ; 2 

In the construction of the prison, provision was 
nade for buf two hundred convicts; the area within 
the walls at the time of its construction, was dcem- 
od sufficient to secure the health and comfort of the 
ronvicts; but, it has been found vecessary, greatly to 
diminish this space by the erection of shops and 
oiher buildings demanded by the necessities of the 
gtadlishment. By an inspection of the prison, it 
vill be very obvious that a greater number of con- 
vets cannot be profitably employed within its walls 
than are there at the present time; and that the health 
of the establishment forbids a greater increase of its 
sumbers within its present walls, is equally obvivus. 
Asamatter of expediency as well as correct princi- 
ple, | would recommend that the criminal code be 


prise of public benevolence in which this state em 
It doubtless answers all the | barked, and it is to be hoped that it will not falter 











This is the first enter- 


in its efforts to conduct it on to its highest point of 
usefulness. The benefits of such an institution are 
no longer problematical. That it secures the com- 
fort and safety of the objects of its care no one 
doubts. And it is well calculated to dispel the clouds 
that have gathered around the mind and break the 
fetters that vinds its victims in darkness, experience | 
fully demonstrates. If it shail succeed in reclaim- 





stand a lasting monument of the wisdom that con- 
ceived and the benevolence that executed so gra- 
cious a design. For the results of this institution | 
for the two last years, I mustrefer you to the report | 
of the physician and board of trustees. Though we) 
are far behind some of our sister states in this en- | 
terprise, still we should not despond; our’s is yet in| 
its infancy and with care and a generous support, it’ 





hearts of thousands. 
[THE BLIND, DEAF, AND DUMB. | 
Of a similar character of benevolent enterprise | 
in which the state has engaged, are the institutions | 
established at the last session of the general assem. 
bly for the education of the blind and deaf and 
dumb. These schools have been in operation but a | 
short time; one of them but a few months, the other | 
a few years. Considering the unfavorable circum- | 
stances under which they have gone into operation | 
—the smallness of means provided for their support) 
—the success that has attended them gives assurance | 





w amended as to provide some other punishment for 
dfences of a minor grade. It frequently happens 
hat individuals are sent there for short periods of | 
lime—in many wistances nol more than a year.— | 
Ixperience has shown the impolicy of sending con- | 


by whom they have been directed. Reports from 
these institutions will be submitted to you at an ear 
ly day, from which you will be anle to judge what 


| manded. 


of the practicability of the undertaking, and is high- |, 
ly complimentary to the zeal and efficiency of those | 


tics for so short a time; one year is too short a pe- |, may be necessary to be done in order to secure their | 


riod in which to effect a radical change in the habits | 
of most offenders, and 1s quite too short to enable 
hem to qualify themselves for usefulness to the in- | 


titution, or themselves when liberated. | think it) stitution, the Jast general assembly proceeded perma- | 


future permanence and extended us2fuiness. 


[CAPITAL OF THE STATE.] 
In accordance with the requirements of the con- 


rill be found in a majority of cases of this description, | nently to locate the seat of government; this city 
hat the individual has been returned to society with | way selected as the place of its location. The cor- 
lishabits but little improved, and his capacity for | poration of Nashville, with a liberality that has ever | geants that have so signally distinguished the pre- 
distinguished it, tendered to the stale that beautiful | sent era in the political history of the country. 


wefulness but little enlarged. 
[PARDONING POWER |} 


eminence near the heart of the city, known as | 


ly promoted by the early completion of this edifice 
but, there is another higher consideration than these» 
claiming your attention: the archives of the state 
demand greater security and require that all useless 
delays should be avoided. The books, papers, and 
all the documents of the state, which are of great 
value, possess nosuitable place of security, and will 
doubtless so remain until the house is finished. Anu 
estimate of the means necessary to complete the 
work in a reasonable time, will, | presume, be sub- 
mitted in the report of the commissioners. I would, 
however, suggest the propriety of making the peni- 
tentiary subservient to the accomplishment of this 
object as far as practicable; such a direction of the 
labor of the convicts would not only be justified by 
economy, but it would silence the complaints of our 
citizen mechanics, against the unfair and unjust con- 


ing but one of these unfortunane wanderers and re-| petition to which they are subjected by the present 
store him again to reason and society, such case will | en.ployment of convict labor. 


[ MILITIA. } 

A revision and amendment of the militia laws, or 
at least that portion relating to the drawing of pub- 
lic arms by volunteer companies is imperiously de- 
The law provides that volunteer compa- 
nies may be formed and when organized and eguip- 
ped or uniformed, they are authorized to call on the 
governor for the delivery of a portion of the public 


may yet be made to spread its beneficent influences | arms. On giving bond and security for the safe keep- 
throughout the state, giving joy and comfort, to the) ing and delivery of the same when called for, for 
ithe use of the state, itis made the duty of the go- 
| vernor to cause the number of arms to which they 


may be entitled, to be delivered to them. 

The conditions on which arms may be drawn and 
the restrictions that the law imposes are few and not 
well defined. ‘The governor hae no discretion, if the 
conditions of the law are complied with it is his duty 
to issue the arms although he may have reason to 
believe they were intended to be used for other than 
strictly military purposes. 

Application has been made and arms issued du- 
ring the last two years (almost exclusively within 
the limits of the middle division of the state,) to the 
number of 1,626 muskets and accoutrements, 121 
swords, and 242 pistols with accoutrements.  [u 


every instance in which arms have been delivered, 


bonds with good and sufficient security have been 
taken; Gut still it is to be feared that many of them 
will be lost or so much injured as to be useless, 
should they be needed for the use of the state. This 
unusual and unprecedented exhibition of military 
ardor and enthusiasm, can only be accounted for, 
and may be certainly traced, to the newly acquired 


habit of blending the military with the political pa- 


Whether this indiscriminate distribution of pub- 


The pardoning power, as vested in the executive Campbell’s Hill as the spot on which the capitol | lic arms is calculated to excite and foster a genuine 
by the constitution of this state, 1s absolute and un- | might be erected. ‘I'he legislature appreciating the | military spirit; whether it looks to the safety of the 
spiritin which this tender was made, readily ac-); country or not, are questions worthy of considera- 


qualified, except in cases of impeachment. The le- 
gislature of 1843, believing that cases might occur 


inwhich the offence was of so much atrocity as to) 





cepted the offer, and the ground has been according-| tion. 


ly conveyed to the state. 


I think it is greatly to be feared, that, instead 


A board of commission-| of securing the peace and safety of society, in some 


require that its perpetrator should be forever exclud- | ers to superintend the erection of the state house was; moment of unguarded excitement it may lead to con- 
tdfrom the pale of society, and that there might , appointed, and a small appropriation of money with 


ill be such mitigating circumstances attending it as | 


dot to justify a resort to the extremest punishment | sal. 


which to commence the work placed at their dispo- 
The employment of a suitable architect and 


ofthe law, authorized thegovernor in such cases, to' the selection of a plan by which the house should 


soOmmute the punishment from death to imprison- 


went for jife im the penitentiary. Of the wisdom 


be built, were duties assigned to the board, subject 
to the approval of the executive. I was informed 


ind humanity of this Jaw, I entertain no doubt. The, by the board, of the employment of Mr. Strickland 


A [LUNATIC ASYLUM. | 
, Mong the various objects of public interest 
and wie your attention, the luvatic asylum merits, 
he eat ,1 doubt not, receive a liberal share. Of 
hot alue aud importance of this institution, I need 
‘speak. It is one that makes ils appeals not only 


power thus conferred has been exercised in three 
tases since the passage of the law—two of them un- 
der the unanimous recommendation of the judges of 
le supreme court—the other under strong convie- 
lions of the insanity of the offender. Capital pun- 
shnent, should in my judgment, only be resorted to 
In cases of the clearest guilt and greatest enormi'y; 
ind when the good of society demands an example 
f such dire extremity, the atonement should be 
nade privately within the walls of the prison, and 
hot submitted to the gaze of the curious thousands 
"ho congregate on such uccasions. Such exhibi- 
lions are revolting to the finer sensibilities of our 
lature, and doubtiess exert a dangerous and demora- 
zing influence on society. {t is therefore to be 
ri tte that you will direct that executions, shall in 
ture, be had in the walls of the prison, alone in 
® presence of the officers of the Jaw. 

ardons have been extended to four convicts in the 
rntentiary, during the two last years, and forty-six 
‘ ers have been dismissed a short time before their 
Ms of service had expired, under the provisions 


; an act passed in 1835, for the encouragement of 
onVicts, 


which my approval was asked. 
myself by all the means at my command of the en- 
lire competency of Mr. Strickland, and believing 
from an inspection of the plan submitted, that it 
combined great convenience with much taste and 
beauty, and that when completed it would comport 
well with the character and dignity of the state, re- 





flecting the highest credit on the taste and public) 


spirit of its citizens—(reference being had at the 
'same time to a reasonable economy)—Il gave to 
them my most unqualified approval. Several va- 
cancies have occured in the board since the ad- 


have been supplied as provided for by law. 


of commissioners and the commencement of the 
work; the employment of a suitable architect, and 
the selection of a plan best adapted to all the uses 
contemplated, were objects worthy of great care and 
deliberation. These difficulties being overcome the 
work of construction commenced without delay, and 
has been conducted with great energy, promising an 
early completion, provided suitable meats are piac- 
ed at the command of the commissioners. ‘The im- 
portance of completing this work with as little un- 
necessary delay as possible, will suggest itself to all 
who have witnessed the evils resulting from useless 
delays in the erection of public works. The com- 
fort and convenience of the legisiature aud the dif- 





sequences deeply tobe regretted. It may be well to 
invest the executive with some discretion on this 
subject, or so amend the law as to confine the use of 
the arms of the state to purely military purposes. 
The progress of settling the boundary line, be- 
tween Tennessee and Kentucky, is next alluded to 
at some length. The requisitions made froin other 





as architect, and also of the selection of a plan in| states for the delivery of persons accaused of offen- 
Having satisfied | ces,—and the appointment of attorneys to aid the 


attorney general in certain cases, are noticed,—as 
18 also the cace of some other minor subjects. We 
close our extracts from the message, by the follow- 
ing reference to 
[THE UNITED STATES REQUISITION. | 

I had the honor to receive a communication from 
the hon. Wm. I., Marcy, secretary of war, bearing 
date August 28th, informing me of authority given 
to Gen. Taylor, commanding the forces of United 
States now in Texas, to call ow the executive of this 
state for volunteers, when he in his judgment might 





journment of the last general assembly, all of which| deem it necessary to enable him to resist any ag- 


_ Muciij gression that might be attempted on ths part of 
time necessarily transpired between the appoiotment | 


Mexico. In reply to this communication, J] assured 
the secretary of war that any requisition for forces 
that Gen. Taylor might make on the executive of 
Tennessce would be promptly and cheerfully met.—- 
Whatever differences of opinion we may entertain 
as to the policy that threatens to produce this colli- 
sion with Mexico, [ apprehend there is but one opi- 
nion in Tenvessee as to the propriety of sustaining 
the government in this or any other difficulty that 
may threaten it. The question of annexation is no 
longer open; the deed has been done and its wisdom 
or folly should be referred to the arbitrament of time. 
Patriotisin demands that we vindicate the honor of 
the country whenever its soil shall be polluted by 
the tread of 2 hostile fue. 
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‘Tae OREGON—THE WHOLE OF OREGON OR NONE”— 


commences the leading article in the official journal of 


Thursday evening last, designed, evidently, to shadow 
forth the position which the president is expected to take 
in his message tocongress three weeks hence. The arti- 
cle reached us too Iate for insertion in this number. The 
editor, according tohis view, not only leaves net an inch 


If the deficiency of bread stuffs the present year in 
England sheuld equal that of 1339, it would iake at least 
half of the bullion in the Bank of England to pay for 
what they would have to import. Jn 1839, they had to 
pay £7,515,864 for foreign grain. This at that time re- 
ifiuced the bullionin the bank of Eagland to £4,486,- 


The money market of«our own country, is quiet, eve- 





, ty thing shows 1: to be in a healihy coudiion. Tne di- 


of the Oregon for the British, but certainly, if the rule ne | Vidends just declared by the banks, prove thst they are 
urges be right, there is no more reason fcr arresting its doing a fair business. Discounts are obtained for good 


application at latitude 54° 40 than at 49°. Russia 
would have no more right to Oregon north cf 54°, than 
the British have to Oregon north of 49°. As to ex- 
isting treaties, we have a treaty with England as well 
ag wiih Russia. We had a treaty with Mexico, two, but 
it was no law to the doctrine of “re-annexation.” ‘That 
doctrine is just as applicable to the Oregon line, beyond 
64°, as it was to the line of Texas. The “Union” is 
silent as to the application of this broad rule of our claims 
above latitude 54° 40, and thereby lets off the Czar of all 
the Russias for the present, except thut he asserts and 
attempts to show that “Oregon is one regivn, and, as 
such, we either own ii. or We do not own it” He adds, 
‘‘away then, once for all, with such nonsense, as that 
oe hilite of England north of the 49° is better than our 
claim." ” 





The course proposed in the “Union,” and especially 


urged upon the “democrats” in the coming congress, if | 


adopted, terminates at once all idea of further negotiation 


occupation at once. leaves Engiand nopossible alternative 
but to fight for it, or atonce give itup. “There isan end 
of the argument; stand by your arms,” as Governor 
Troop announced on a memorable occasion. 


The idea of conneciing the negotiation relative to 
Oregon with the negotiations of a commercial treaty with 
England, whether entertained at the time cf Mr. Mc- 
Lane’s appointment to London, or not, was distinetly 
disavowed by the official paper at Washington, a tew 
days since. 

Toast, given during a passage in the Great Western, 
from Liverpool, which arrived last week. by the Hon. 
Reverpy Jounson, United States senator elect from the 
staie of Maryland. 


“Great Britain and the United States.—Let them show 





paper at reasonable rates. 


Business Circius.— Tne news by the Steamer Cale- 
donia again set the flour and grain markets in inotion. 
Flour advanced in New York from 5 75 to 6 25—but 
nv considerable operations have been adventured at the 
latter, and it is certain that something less would be 
gladly taken now as 60,090 bbls. are known to be en 
route fur that port. At Philadelphin and Baltimore dea- 
lers were more cautious, and the advance was not over 
125 to 183 cts. on former rates—It requires choice 
brands to bring six dollars;—5,50 is the general quota- 
jion. Wheat mentioned at 1,20 a 1,30 at New York, 
is quoted at 1125 a 115 for red, and up to 125 for 
white, at Baltiinoie. 


_ AmericaN Provisions in EnGuany, are scarce and 
in demand at improved prices; cheese, especially sought 
fur, atan advance of 3 iv 4 s.—Americaa beef was sel- 


irther ne on | jing at the Isle of Man at 25 d. p. Ib, 
with England about Oregon, and by directing its entire | 


American Srooks, the Biring’s Circular of tie Sth 
Oct. says thougit nominal as quoted, yet generally there 
is a better feeling in regard to these securities--Alabama 
5’s3 69 a 65; do sterling, 70 a 72, Indiana, and Illinois, 5’s 
31a 33; Kentucky 90 a 92; Massachusetts 5’s 102; 
pe try nad 5’s 59.a 63; Peunsylvania 5’s 63 a 70; Oniv 6's 
50 a So. 


Banks. The reports of the N. Y. city banks on the 
Ist inst. except one smialijank are published. ‘They show 
an tnereadse, since the l-i of August, of loans $1 597,937; 
of specie, $34,150; of circulation $217,103; of deposites, 
$4,450,634. ‘I'he totals, loans $42,537,162. Specie $7,- 


| 960,600; circulation $6 206,464; deposits $26,507,730 


;demonstration of joy. Nothing could equa! the 


ee 
ee 


ham lake ice, ‘the first regular cargo ever sent to 4... 
Arrangements have been made at Hong Kong f"- 
reception and sale, in the Celestial empire. 7 


Maraca ratsins. A letter from G. Read, Esq., 4 
rican consul at Malaga, dated October 5, stiics + ua 
heavy rains commenced on the 4th, and had effecty ir 
svaked the raisins on the ground, past recovery, Hola 
ers of dry truil, in consequetice, decline selling at 95 a 
373 cents advance per box. o4 


MicuicANn—IWVheat crop of 1845. In our “f 
wheat” item last week, the produc: of Michigan y,. 
mentioned at 700,000 bushels. We designed rf tthe 
said 7,000,000 bushels, which is what the crop of that 
youig state this year is estimated to yield. 


New ZeaLanp wiarine. On the 18th Sepiember 
last, an immense ecliovl of whales entered Queidal 
bay, ani were received by the Zealanders wit; ey 


Our and 


er 


Y 8Ce)) 
which ensued. Not one whaie escaped. The dead'y 


combat lasted two hours, during which some ot the 
youngsters, chasing the schuul into shallow water, ae. 
tually leit their boats and jumping upon the whales, roug 
them ashore! At least, su says the account ‘Tie yur. 
ber of whales taken on the occasion was filwen yyy: 
dred and forty! : 


Pnoxograruy, as a science, has forced its way into 
one of the old universities of mother Britain. A pro 
fessorship has been estab lished at Aberdeen, where 250 
students are there engaged in studying it. : 


dRamwar converance, both for passengers and 
goods, is also about to be introduced into Ind:a, un- 
der auspices which are most promising of advantage 
both to the pubdlic and the proprietors. The pros. 
pecius of the East India Railway Company has just 
been published at Caleutta. It is impossible to ap. 
preciae the rapid improvement which the comple. 
tion of the measure will work in the cond ition, mo- 
rai, and temporal of the people of India. Most sin- 
cereiy must all lovers ofthe human race pray for 
the speedy accoMplistiment of this important pro- 





Compared with the Ist Noveinber 1344, they exhibit a 


V13; and an increuse of specie, of $115,222, and of de 


ca 


decrease in loans of $57,650; and in circulation, of 393,- | 
' 


by their example, that no controversy can exist among ; pusites, of $1,511,656. 


enlightened vations which cannot be amicably and hon- 
orably adjusted.”’ | 


Mexico. The United States steamer Mississippi, 
anchored off the navy yard, Pensacula at 10 A. M. 29th 


October, in five days trom Vera Cruz, frorn which port | 


the U. States steamer Princeton sailed at the same time, 
with duplicate despatches, with} which both steamers 
were instructed to reach Pensacola with all possible des- 
patch. ‘The M ssissippi sent her despatch froin the 
navy yard to Pensacola by the United States steamer 
Gen. Taylor, in time to be started by the mail of the 29th 
to Washington. She lefi the Princeton out of sight, the 
second day from Vera Cruz. 





The Somers, United States brig, arrived at Pensacola 
on the 29th trom Vera Cruz, in whioh harbor she left all 
the gult squadron except the Potomac and Lawrence. 

Those arrivals furnish nothing new from Mexico, that 
has as yet transpired. 


Corton; Liverpool Oct. 19. The Cotton market is d** 
pressed, the business transacted is limited, prices have @ 
dowward teudeucy, and holders, evidently not at ease’ 
show a desire notto accept the current rates, and to press 
their stocks. The sales of the week, ending On Friday, 
only ammounted to 20,000 bales, and limited as this 
business is, it waseven more restricted yesterday ,—for 
not more than 1,500 to 2,000 bags changed hands. 

The European Times assigns a variety of causes for 
this depression.—“Foremost, the railway madness,— 
which swallos up all classes and shades in the vortex; 





the steady merchant and the reckless gambler are alike 


bewitched byfits ailurements, and sage grave !nen, whose | 


Srocks, declined so newhat, upon the receipt of the 
last news from fungland. Maryland 6's for instance, fell 
olf 1 per cent., and oihe:s in proportion. The same 
intlucuce operated to a like extent at N. York aod Pur- 
ladelphia. 


Fuovr. The inspections at Baltimore this week, 
amount ty 19.700 bbis and 376 half bbls. 


Tosacco. ‘The inspectiuvns of the week at Baltimore 
comprise 894 hhds. Maryland, 1,140 Ohiv, and 6 Ken- | 
tucky—total 2040 hhds. ‘Tue demand has sensibly 
fallen off, and but few 8ileshave been made during the 
week. Prices noniinal, at former quota iuns. 


BaBTISTE DE Rosigr, for whose fate or safety no one 
that read Capt. Fremont’s account ot his late expedition 
could fail to feel a deep sympathy, reached St. Louis on 
the 25th ult., with Capt. Sutter’s certificate, dated Upper 
Helvitia, Cal fornia, May 1845, stating that he had reach. 
ed his settlement on the Rio Sacramento some days 
after Capt. Fremont left there Having lost himself 
upon the plans, le was searched tor in vain, and left 
by the party as probably deranged and wandering hope 
lessly. Welcome, welcome home, de Rosier. 


Exvecrions. The New York state election took place 
on ‘l'uesday last. T'he whole of the locu candidates for 
the city are elected. The i.ighest loco vote was for J. | 
Titus, 16,746, the lowest, J. J. Stevenson, 15,654. The 
highest whig candidate, Hamilton Fish, had 11,636.— 
The highest nauve American candidate had 9,047 
voies. And Michael. Walsh at the head of another 
ticket, received about 500 votes. The vote taken falls 


organization would seem to put them out of the way of | 17,000 below the voie taken at the presidential election. 


temptation, act like persons labouring under stimula‘ing | 
draughts, and inciease by their conduct the general | 
madness. Again, there is the fearful deficiency in the 
potato crop, and a bad grain harvest—cirumstances in 
themselves appalling, and under the influence uf which 
the Cotton market may yet shrink like scorched parch- 
ment. Then there is the rise in the rate of interest by 
the Bank of England, which points, amongst the other 
breakers ahead, to a scarcity of money, and the derange- 
ment of the exchanges, consequent on the Jarye sutns of 
gold constantly ieaving the country to invest in eontinen- 
tal railways. finally, there is the prospect of the new 
crop in the United States,—nothing in short, at all likely 
to act as a counterpoise to tle prevailing despondency. 

Money Market.—in England the tide ws at length 
turning—now look out—On Oct. l6th. the Bank of Eng- 
land issued notice of the advance Of the minimum rate 
of interest to three per cent on bills &c. of not over 95 
days. A further advance was anticipated. Consols 
had declined one per cent. 


The decrease of bullion in the bank of England dur- 
ing the week ending the Isth, was £243,359;—A- 


mount left in, £14,580,654. Circulation £20,931,217.— | 


Levers from Hamburg represent (fe money niarket as in 
an unpleasant condition, firsi rate paper could not obtain 
discounts under 63 and 7 per cent. and the demand for 
silver continues. A similar state of affuirs existed in the 





interior of Germany. 


The legislature will have a large inajority of locos iu 
each branch, the 16 “natives” elected froi the city of N 
York last year being succeeded by that number ot locus, 
will nore than balance any gains of the whiys in the 
counties. Questious other than party questions operated 
all over the state. The whig candidate for senator in the 
Hudson district, for instance is beaten 1,700 votes, be- 
cause lie was supposed to be opposed to the erection of 
the bridge over the Hudson—wiuch the Albanians and 
Troyans are dispuling about. The ant-rent, and the 
consututioual convention questions, were mixed up alsy 
in the contest. 


New Jersey. ‘The election which took place on Tues- 
day last, resulted in favor of the whigs. The house it is 
probably will consist of 31 whigs and 27 locos. The 
senate, 12 whigs and 7 locos. Whig majority on joint 
ballot9. ‘The loco candidate for congress to fill the va- 
cancy, is elected veing a loco gain. The whig vute of the 
district was reduced by a uiversion in favor of a “native” 
candidate. 

Florida. 1t seems probable that t € whigs’were too 
fast in asserting the election of their caudidaté for con- 
gress in place cf Mr. Levy elected to the the U: States 
senule. ‘he locos claim a simail majority in: favor of 
their candidate, according to the latest dates. 


Ice TRADE. The ship Aratus left Boston fur Hong 





Koag, Cliina, on the 28th ult, with 670 tons of Wen 


ject. 


Suoc pecs. A mill has been consiructed by some 
*Yaukec” near Boston, which manutactures forty bust 
els of siive pegs per day. ‘They are nicely packed in 
bushei bags, and exported to Liverpool. Less than a 
century ago, tle doctrine wus preached fn partiament 
that * the culonies” should not by airy means be allowed 
to muuutactare for themselves “even a hob-nail.”’ 


SreambBoats. Disaster.—TV'he steam tow-boat Per: 
sean, bursted her boilers on tie 24th ult., twenty-two 
miles below New Orleans. ‘I'wo or three persuns were 
killeu and others serivusly injured. 

Tue Plymouth, bound to St. Louis with a large num 
ber of passengers, was run tate by the Lady Madison, 
near Shawneetown, on the night of the 26:h ult., and 
sunk tramediately to the boiler deck. At least twenty 
of the deck passengers are supposed to have been 
drowned beture a passage could be cat for their relief. 


Sreamers. The Great Britain, hiviig bse taken up, 
body anu soul, upyn the screw-duck, at New York. and 
there repaired, was let out of dock again, withoit quie 
as much trouble as John Buil had in getting her vut ot 
the dock at Bristol, wi:hin which she was built. She 
left New York for Liverpool on the 23th October, hay- 
ing but twenty passenvers. 


THanksGivinc. This festivals of the Pigr.ms have 
been appointed as fullows: . 
Pennsylvania Nov.27:h Massachusetts Nov. 27th 


Kentucky Nov.20ih Charleston, S.C. Nov. 6th 
Counecticut Nov. 27th New Hampshire Nov. 27:h 
Vermont Dec. 4th Otnv Nov. 20:h 
Maine Dee. 4th Maryland Nov. 27th 


THE IMMIGRATIONS EXPECTED FROM GERMANY into Tex: 
as will not be realized. ‘The compaiies turmed or pro- 
jected for sending out settlers have failed and abandoa- 
ed their enterprise. The cap talists will not encourage 
the scheme under present circumstances. 


Unirep SraTes REVENUE RECEIPrs, Ar New YoRK-— 
The following is the amount of duties collected in the 
port of New York for the periods stated: 


Oct. 1844. Oct. 1849. 
Amount, cash $1 334,675 $1,168,464 
Other receipts 4.572 5,587 
$1,339,247 $1,174,001 

Sum total collected in ten months. : 
From Jan. 1 to Oct. 31, 1844 $20.599,999 
From Jan. 1 to Oct, 31, 1845 16,292,618 
Defic it in ten mouths $4,307,371 


Amount of specie imported. 
[nported in Oct, 1845 $96, 
Exported in Oct. 1845 353,99 


Unitep Srares Treasury Noces. The amount out 
stading on the Istinst., was %647,464, as officially 1@ 
portcd,. 


Weenr or Bers. Reaumer ascertained that ‘hree 
yun red and thuiy-six bees weighed one ounce; €o:1se 
que: ty “takes five thousand turee bundred and seven\y® 
six O weigh one pound. According to. the celebral: 
Jo'n Hunter, two thousan.! ove hundred and si\'y 
w rkore may be contained in an ale-louce pint. 
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